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FOR YOUR GUMPERT MAN 


He brings valuable -new ideas and methods that you can use to 
increase your profits. He brings specialized knowledge of mass 
feeding operations for the benefit of your business. 


The Gumpert organization has hundreds of men calling continu- 
ously on the restaurant operators of America. . talking with 
thousands of restaurant and institutional men of all types... 
gleaning the latest and best in ideas and trends in restaurant 
management. 


The sum total of all this knowledge and information is available 
to each Gumpert Man. He passes smart ideas along for the benefit 
of his customers. And the ideas and methods he brings you are 
sound—tested for perfect results. 


Along with these new suggestions—yours without obligation—the 
Gumpert Man also shows you scores of effective new ways to use 
his many famous Gumpert products—so that you may turn out 
better food with a saving of cash, time and labor. Yes, it pays to 
see your Gumpert Man—every time he calls. 


INC. * OZONE PARK 16, NY. FOR BETTER FOODS THAT 
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The Sloan Automatic Flushing System is designed prin- 
cipally for the automatic operation of Sloan urinal Flush 
Valves—and is adaptable to o/d as well as new installa- 
tions. 

With Automatic Flushing in public or semi-public 
toilet rooms, neglect to flush urinals is entirely eliminated 
—more hygienic conditions assured—and better house- 
keeping of the toilet room encouraged on the part of 
building tenants, company employees, customers and 
the public. 

In special installations such as sanitariums, hospitals, 
institutions and prisons, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to operate the flush valve is entirely eliminated 
with Automatic Flushing. 

For further information, or information on your spe- 
cific installation, write to the Sloan Valve Company, or 
address the Sloan representative in your territory. 


Sloan Valve Company chicago 24, illinois 
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\V Erases Wonderfully Well 
\ America’s No. 1 Dustless Chalk 
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, ' FOR CONTINUING PROGRESS 
Old, outmoded teaching methods give way to cleaning. Arketex will withstand hard usage for 
60) new ... that’s continuing progress in the field its permanent finish will not craze, crack, sear, 
62 of education. Obsolete, old-fashioned building or mar. 
methods and materials give way to Arketex Cer- Always specify Arketex—first with the finest! 
amic Glazed Structural Tile . . . that’s continu- z 
64 ing progress in the field of construction. * 
Where beauty, permanency, and economy are 
of prime consideration — Arketex meets every 
9? requirement. Arketex Ceramic Glazed Struc- - 
25 tural Tile is available in lustrous, non-fading 
29 4 colors from white through delicate tints to bold. 
full-bodied tones. Arketex is a permanent in- 
terior and exterior wall and finish all in one. 
a It requires only infrequent soap and water 
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Headlines Enliven Report 


The annual report of the superin- 
tendent of schools at Battle Creek, 
Mich., Virgil M. Rogers, this year con- 
tains a rather unique and interesting 
feature. Entitled “Headlines in Re- 
view” it consists of a double spread 
made up of reproductions of news- 
paper headlines having to do with the 
schools which appeared in the local 
press from August 1945 to July 1946. 
It shows at a glance what many of the 
schools’ activities have been and what 
the public is told about its schools. 


Book Reading Contest 


A successful device in developing a 
love of reading among children and a 
use of the library is the book week 
contest carried on annually at Toms 
River, N. J., where Edgar M. Finck is 
supervising principal. The most recent 
contest was called “New Jersey Meets 
Her World Neighbors.” 

The first phase of the contest called 
for the reading of as many books as 
possible with a foreign background. 
Fourteen classrooms participated, 12 of 
which had 100 per cent pupil participa- 
tion. A total of 2583 books was read 
by pupils in grades 4 to 8, which was 
an average of more than five books 
for each of 491 pupils. The high score 
was made in an eighth grade class 
where 379 books were read by 40 
pupils. 

A second phase of the contest in- 
cluded charts which were made by the 
various classrooms and displayed on 
their bulletin boards. When a child 
had finished reading a book about a 
particular country, Holland, for ex- 
ample, he wrote a brief report on it on 
a card, placing it in an envelope which 
he decorated with a painting, drawing, 
cartoon, flag, picture or postage stamp 
of the country. An envelope was made 
for each new country about which a 
book had been read and was pasted 
on the chart. 

A third phase of the contest con- 
sisted of booklets made in each class- 
room summarizing the cards on the 
various charts. These were of value to 
the teachers and the librarian as they 
showed for each grade which books 
attracted pupils most and how difficult 
and how interesting they had been 


4 


found to be. Long after the contest 
was over, pupils were still calling at 
the library for books with foreign 
backgrounds. 


Technics for Conferences 

Edwin R. Van Kleeck, assistant 
commissioner for instructional super- 
vision in New York State, has outlined 
for superintendents what are consid- 
ered to be good supervisory technics to 
be used in planning and carrying out 
teachers’ conferences. These include: 

1. Basing the program upon actual 
teaching needs which the superintend- 
ent and his principals have observed 
when visiting schools. 

2. Having classroom teachers, as 
well as principals, share in planning 
the program. 

3. Preparing the teachers for the 
conference by means of circular letters 
or other means. (This implies more 
than an announcement of the meeting. 
It might include, for example, some 
specific work for a committee to do or 
an assignment for the teachers to read 
in preparation for the main discussion.) 

4. Arranging to give classroom 
teachers an opportunity to participate 
actively in the day’s program. 

5. Planning to have a summary of 
the meeting made so that teachers will 
return to their schools with clear ideas 
of what to do. 

6. Following up the work of the 
conference through the year’s super 
visory program. 


Mathematics Vitalized 


Eastside High School at Paterson, 
N. J., has a pupils’ Mathematics Club 
which seeks by its various activities to 
make that subject more vital and 
meaningful to club members as well as 
others. One of these activities is the 
preparation of a Math calendar which 
is posted on the bulletin board each 
month with the birthdays of all famous 
mathematicians and their most note- 
worthy achievements on it, as well as 
dates important to mathematicians. 

Another activity is the club meetings 
where the members hear talks given 
by teachers and reports given by fellow 
members on special topics, such as 
combinations and permutations, proba- 
bility, magic squares and cartography, 


each of which requires a thorough 
mastery of the subject by the speaker. 
A third activity is the publication 
in mimeographed form of a club bul 
letin called “Math X,” the material for 
which is prepared by the pupils under 
supervision. The most recent issue is 
devoted to the more popular measuring 
instruments, such as the transit, the 
sextant, the angle mirror, the slide 
rule, the micrometer and the hypsom 
eter, which are shown to be the work- 
ing tools of surveyors, civil and mili- 
tary engineers, builders, foresters, map 
makers, navigators, scientific farmers 
and other outdoor workers. 
Explanations of the construction and 
practical uses of the various instru- 
ments are written by individual pupils, 
each being accompanied by a drawing. 


Traffic Safety Aids 


The school district of Orchard Park, 
N. Y., is contributing to the cause of 
highway safety for school children by 
means of mail enclosure slips. 

“School children have been killed,” 
the slips read, “by motorists passing 
standing school buses. The law states: 
‘Stop and remain stopped when over- 
taking or meeting a school bus which 
has stopped for the purpose of receiv- 
ing or discharging passengers. Motor- 
ists may pass when bus resumes mo- 
tion or when signaled by the driver.’ 
New York State Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, Article 6, Section 81, Subdivi- 
sion 24.” 

These slips are enclosed with all mail 
sent out by the district office and are 
included with report cards and other 
materials sent home to parents. A large 
sign carrying the same message is dis- 
played in public places. Copies of slips 
and signs are furnished free to busi- 
ness offices. 

“In addition,” Paul W. Seagers, 
principal of the district, states, “we 
have been able to interest some com- 
panies in nearby Buffalo in having 
similar slips printed with the company 
name at the bottom for advertising 
purposes. We hope that possibly some 
youngster or youngsters may be alive 
a year from today because of our 
efforts. Although ours is one of the 
first schools to attempt this type of 
publicity, many others are doing the 
same sort of thing to a lesser degree.” 
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MODEL “30-D” PROJECTOR 








improvements 
, . . ; including Automatic 
New in many ways, this Ampro Dual Slide Projector . ; 
P SPE Sort ‘. a " snap-action, 
offers the latest improvements in strip film and slide projection. 


° ° - If-centeri lid 
Curved film guideways guide the strip film in exact position for Witla 5S gs 


changer...brilliant 
300 watt light...ample 


heat dissipation... pointer 


crisp, brilliant screen images. Automatic snap-action, self-centering slide carrier 
assures perfect focus every time... with one-hand operation. Positive, quick-tilting... 
true, brilliant color and sharp, clear black-and-white reproduction...convenient 


: , : operture...and numerous other 
lift-off carrying case...these and many other features make this outstanding 


‘ : : features that make for brilliant 
dual-purpose projector ideal for home, school, church or industry. 


Write fer Cinealars—sSend today for 
illustrated circulars giving full details, specifications 
and prices on the Ampro Model 30-A and 


projection of color and 
black-and-white slides. 


the Ampro Dual Model 30-D Slide Projectors. 16 wit Soumailene ian 
"On, ne 
i mm A one Slide Projecto » 
AMPRO CORPORATION dectors "s 
A General 
Chicago 18, Illinois Precision Equipment - 
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UESTIONS and ANSWERS 











Organizing for Athletics 


Question: Is there a nationwide trend to- 
ward schools in a state being divided into 
three classes on the basis of enrollment for 
basketball and then playing off for a cham- 
pionship in their own class?—W.A.J., Mont. 

Answer: In many states, high schools 
of certain sizes, in terms of enrollment, 
organize themselves into conferences for 
athletic events. I have in mind the 
Northern Illinois High School Confer- 
ence (Big Eight) composed of Joliet, 
East Aurora, West Aurora, Elgin, Free- 
port, East Rockford, West Rockford and 
La Salle-Peru. This conference carries 
on competition in football, basketball, 
track, swimming, golf, tennis and speech. 

In the same section of Illinois there 
are other conferences of high schools of 
smaller enrollments with about the same 
program. These conferences are formed 
by the mutual agreement of the schools 
interested, under the general supervision 
of the Illinois High School Association. 
Teams in each conference play for the 
championship. This procedure seems to 
be the general trend.—Franx A. JENsoN. 


School Taxes and Census 


Question: Should the assessing and collect 
ing of school taxes together with the census 
enumeration be set up under a school busi 
ness office where the school expenditures run 
in the approximate amount of $150,0007— 
L.C.C., Tex. 


Answer: In Pennsylvania, the assess 
ing o: real estate for taxing purposes is 
a function of the county or city govern 
ment and not of the school district. 
School taxes are collected by the tax col 
lector of the municipality in which all 
or the greater portion of the area of the 
school district is located. Therefore, in 
sofar as this state is concerned, the schoo] 
district would not, under the circum 
stances indicated, set up an office “for 
assessing and collecting school taxes.” 

Our personal preference is for unit 
control in the administration of the 
affairs of a school district. Therefore, we 
believe that the administration of all of 
the functions for which the school dis- 
trict is responsible should be set up in 
such manner as to have the personnel 
administering these functions responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. For 
this reason, we do not favor a combina- 
tion such as that suggested in the ques- 
tion, even where the laws permit it. 

The school census enumeration is 
closely related to attendance and to the 
instructional program. Therefore, even 
in a school district which desires to have 


dual control, we believe that the census 
enumeration and the other phases of 
child accounting should be connected 
with the administration of the instruc- 
tional program rather than with the 
business office —E. A. QuacKENBUSH. 


Shall Public Use Schools? 


Question: To what extent should the school 
administrator go in granting civic organiza- 
tions use of the school building?—O.V.R., 
Okla. 

Answer: It is my opinion that the ad- 
ministration of a school district should 
encourage the use of school buildings 
outside of school hours as much as possi- 
ble, taking into consideration the fact 
that pupil plays and activities which are 
held in the evening should have priority. 

The extended use of school property 
by civic organizations will promote bet- 
ter public relations and also will ac- 
quaint the public with the needs of the 
schools.—L. J. Baker. 


ls Work Experience Advisable? 


Question: Is the policy of providing work 
experience for high school juniors and seniors, 
whereby both wages and credit are earned, 
advisable, since the urgency for war produc- 
tion has passed? How general is this prac- 
tice? Do you advise it?—N.J.L., Ind. 


Answer: Since the war, surveys of 
work experience programs have rapidly 
grown out of date. Many schools still 
provide work experience to upper class- 
men through cooperative arrangements 
with retail stores and industry which 
involve the alternation of classroom 
work and employment. Credit is given 
where the work experience is closely 
coordinated with related high school 
classes and is well supervised. 

Many of the work experience pro- 
grams have engaged the efforts of pupils 
who least need such experience. To be 
really valuable, work experience ought 
to apply to all pupils for a limited por- 
tion of their school careers. The aim 
ought to be orientation to the world of 
earning a living rather than merely the 
provision of an opportunity to earn 
money and stay in school, though, of 
course, that may be necessary. 

The inquirer is directed to a very 
challenging article in the October 1946 
number of The Nation’s Scnoots. It 
is written by Alexander Frazier, second- 
ary school curriculum coordinator of 
the Los Angeles county schools, and 
is entitled “The Case Against Work 


Experience.”—James M. Sprnninc. 


Noon Hour Problem 


Question: How do you handle the noon 
hour problem in a consolidated system?— 
W.C.G., Ohio. 

Answer: The type of noon hour pro 
gram depends somewhat upon the size 
of the consolidated system. Some schools 
have solved this problem satisfactorily; 
by arranging a staggered cafeteria sched 
ule consisting of three half-hour periods, 
one period for each four grades. Various 
types of programs are broadcast to the 
cafeteria by means of the central ampli- 
fying system. These programs include 
music by vocal and instrumental groups; 
accounts of club activities; student for 
ums and quiz contests, and imitative 
radio programs. Records are played 
occasionally as a means of improving 
the pupils’ appreciation for music. 

During the warmer fall and spring 
months the pupils are urged to use the 
outdoor playground facilities after the 
leave the cafeteria. In the winter, the 
physical education instructor directs a 
free-play program in the gymnasium. 

It may be necessary for some schools 
to have a longer lunch period. It is 
suggested that the physical director's 
schedule be so arranged that free-play 
activities can be carried on in the gym 
nasium for each cafeteria group. In 
some instances it has been beneficial to 
develop for the noon hour a visual aids 
program which can be conducted either 
in the auditorium or in a classroom par 
ticularly adapted for that purpose. 
ALFRED COLBURN. 


Teacher Recruiting 


Question: Can you recommend a method 
for recruiting superior teachers? —H.M.J., 
Conn. 

ANSWER: 

1. Thorough canvass 

Early canvass of sources 

“Scouting trips” to colleges and 
smaller systems 

Recommendations 
teachers 

Close relation with smaller systems 
which, in turn, may thus attract 
desirable beginners for a few 
years 

Hiring from groups often discrim 
inated against by less intelligent 
employers 

“Teacher-intern” system 

Above all, thorough canvass; no 
other use of administrator’s time 
is so productive 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW 
Engineered to National ies 7 
Education Association a —— 
standards, the Ford - 
School Bus chassis wins 


the approval of parents, 
teachers and taxpayers 


generally. Among the 
many body styles arvail- 
able is this 48-passenger 
unit by Wayne Works, 


Richmond, Indiana, 
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a 
-—- ONE big reason: —— 
ES AAT 
FORD SPRINGS STAND UP! 
e 


Ford spring engineering provides unsurpassed endurance. 
Ford special alloy spring steel, with tensile strength of 200,000 
pounds per square inch, assures high fatigue resistance, while 
deflection rates scientifically proportioned to each vehicle’s 
gross weight assure the good riding so much appreciated in 
bus service. Long-wearing shackle bushings of steel-backed 
bronze reduce maintenance expense. Ford special, wrapped 
“safety eyes’’ on heavy duty front springs (illustrated) re- 
duce stress on main leaves, afford longer life and extra safety. 
Hydraulic double-acting shock absorbers on light duty models 


further ease the ride and control the load. 


Kd ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
1/,\f LONG-LIFE CHASSIS FEATURES: Your 

choice of two great engines, the 100-H.P. 
V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six —semi-centrifugal clutch that 
needs no maintenance lubrication—rear axle design 
that takes all weight-load off the shafts (34-floating 
in half ton units, full-floating in all others) —heavy 
channel section frames, doubled between springs in 
heavy duty models—big, easy-action brakes, with 
heavy, cast drum surfaces, non-warping and score- 
resistant —extra-thick sheet metal in cabs, cowls, 
skirts and fenders—all told, more than fifty such 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
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examples of Ford endurance-engineering. That’s 
why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER .. . why 
7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built since 1928 
are still in service. No wonder the average age of 
all Ford Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! Stamina 
is built into them! See your Ford Dealer NOW! 


FORO TRUCKS 


AND SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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2. Good reputation of school 
based on: 

Full advance information to can- 
didates on “cons” as well as 
“pros” of job; promotional op- 
portunities; living costs and con- 
ditions. Avoid “overselling” that 
may lead to future disappoint- 
ment, frustration and recrimina- 
tion 

Frequent promotion within ranks 

Record of helping teachers move to 
better jobs elsewhere 

Long term contracts 

Detailed information on grade or 
subject assignments well in ad 


system 


vance 
Thorough orientation program 
with regard to school and com 
munity 
Assistance in obtaining good living 
quarters 


Freedom in personal life 

Equity in administration of salary 
schedule as among teachers; high 
degree of uniformity in salary 
increments for like training, ex 
perience and seniority 

Consideration of teachers’ con 
venience in planning — school 
calendar as after Labor Day, 
Mondays before Tuesday holli 
days 

Provision for cumulative sick leave 

Provision for leaves-of-absence and 
sabbaticals with part pay 

Teacher participation in forming 
policies and teacher committees 
to advise administration and 
boards 

Friendly, practical, constructive su 
pervision 

Full discussion of ratings 

Merit awards for special contribu- 
tions, as in curriculum making; 
financial recognition for profes- 
sional publications (Both prac- 
tices are followed, for example, 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich.) 

Protection from irate parents; sup 
port in disciplinary control 

Good school housekeeping by cus- 
todial staff 

Early decisions on contracts—E. R. 
Van KLeeEcK. 


Shall We Sell Building Bonds? 


Question: We are expecting to put up two 
new buildings as soon as building material is 
available. Since it is possible that this will 
not be available for some time, is it advisable 
to sell our building bonds at the present low 
rate of interest or run the risk of a higher 
rate by waiting until we need the money?7— 
P.L.B., Il. 

Answer: Run the risk of a higher or 
lower rate. A board of education is 
stepping out of character when it en 
gages in bond market speculation. It 
should put off the marketing of its 
bonds until the money is needed for ed- 
ucational use.—-Lee M. THurston. 
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Light in weight -— yet lasts a lifetime 


This Tile Is Porcelain on Steel 


Walls and ceilings of enduring beauty 
are practical today, thanks to a new 
kind of tile. It is Armstrong’s Veos 
Wall Tile, the only tile with a genuine 
vitreous porcelain surface fused to 
a base of rigid steel. 

Twenty-gauge tempered steel, which 
is stronger than the metal used in 
most automobile bodies, is the base of 
Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile. In ap- 
plying the porcelain finish, the steel 
base is completely covered with glass- 
like particles which are fused to the 
steel at 1560° F., thus protecting the 
metal from rusting. Then the brilliant 
porcelain color coating is fused to 
the face of the tile in a separate firing 
which adds an additional] thickness of 
porcelain to the wearing surface. 

This heavy porcelain finish, like 
that of a bathtub or sink, will not 
craze or crack. It cannot fade or peel 
or warp. More than 80,000 installa- 
tions have proved that walls of Veos 
tile never need refinishing. 
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A Veos wall consists of individual 
tiles which are erected quickly, with 
little muss or bother. This tile is so 
light in weight that it can be used in 
remodelling without additional struc- 
tural support, yet it offers one of the 
world’s most luxurious and durable 
wall surfaces. Armstrong’s Veos Wall 


Tile is hard, non-porous, satin-smooth. 


as easy to clean as a fine china dish. 
Its ten pastel colors and many sizes 
offer rich decorative possibilities. 
For the full story of Armstrong’s 
Veos Wall Tile with free samples and 
literature, write directly to the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building Materials 
Div..3702 Frederick St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Edges of Veos wall tile fit into grooves 
in unique, lightweight foundation grid. 
Thus perfect alignment is certain. 








ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
Porcelain ® on Steel 
















American Adsaciation of School Adminishators 


WELCOME to the Convention 
Atlantic City, March Ist to 6th 


HIL‘TONE 4... 
ROBERT B. HILLYARD 
President I 
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W. EVERETT HILLYARD 
Treasurer 




















HILLYARD BOOTH G 28-30-32 
Make the Hillyard Booth Your Headquarters 


* 
waver sur” Tt Will Be a Pleasure to Meet Again! «ss 
Vice-President « Secretary 


To our many friends and their friends in the American Association 
of School Administrators we are looking forward to again meet- 
ing them and we are now extending a cordial invitation to every- 
one to make the Hillyard Booth your headquarters while at the 
Convention. We want to tell you about the new Hillyard Ma- 
chines and equipment and our new and improved methods of 
floor treatments and maintenance materials that save time, re- 
duce costs and increase safety. 
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Hillyards Nation Wide Service of Floor Treatment Specialists are ready 
at all times to help you on any floor treatment or maintenance prob- 
lem. There is a Hillyard Specialist in your vicinity, call or wire us, no 
obligation, the consultation is FREE. 


See Hityard Products and 

























HILTONIANS > 


come in three sizes, 16, 19, 22 inches. A 


model for every purpose. Lowboy construc- 3 SIZES. 16, 19. 22 Inches 
’ ’ ’ 


tion permits working easily under desks. 





10 INCH 

MACHINE © STEELTONIANS 

NOW are made in two sizes, 10 and 20 inch. These steel wool 
AVAILABLE machines economically recondition and maintain floors of 


wood, linoleum, asphalt and rubber tile. 





'] THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHEN VILLA MARIA ACADEMY SAID, 


“We want the best possible seeing conditions” 


eyorescent 
was selecte? 
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2615 WASHINGTON AVE. $T. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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WHERE INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERSHIP STARTS 





Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois 


In the School Shops of America 


Today, in the School Shops of America, tomorrow’s indus- 
trial leadership is getting its start. Here industry's future 
technicians, supervisors, and top management are being 
trained — and they must be trained right. 


The selection of South Bend Precision Lathes for vocational 
training is a logical choice. With them you will be training 
students on tools that are widely used in the production 
lines and toolrooms of industry. This will give them the 
practical experience — the know-how that will enable them 
to advance rapidly to important positions. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 100-F Their excellent design and rugged construction make South 
Describes and illustrates all South Bend Lathes ideal for training purposes. Their ease of oper- 
Bend Engine Lathes, Toolroom ti f f t d as ‘ust 
iach atk Ge Reine Bion ation, safety features and precision accuracy are just as 
attachments and accessories for important in the school shop as in the manufacturing plant. 


special classes of work. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WOR K S 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
$3 7 EAST MADISON STREET © © SOUTH BENDB 22, INDIANA 
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‘TAKE THE BLINDFOLD OFF 
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YOUR STUDENTS’ MINDS. ] 
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inds are slow to learn 

when eyes are tired. Improper 
light is often the unsuspected 
cause of lagging progress. Optical- 
ly-engineered Day-Brite Fluorescent 


— The NIZ-AID 


For ceiling or suspension 
mounting ... unit or contin- 
vous installation. Designed 
for two 40- or two 100-watt 
lamps. U.S. Patent Nos. 
D-138990, D-143641... 
others pending. 


Fixtures assure perfect school lighting: 





e Proper intensity 
e Even distribution 
e Freedom from glare 


May we send our Classroom Lighting 
Bulletin 50-C with complete details? 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 
In Canada: address all inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 

317 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S | 


DAY-BRIT 
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H 7 Il | I] | | AUTOMATIC CLOTHES DRYER; 
*K 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
STOP IN AT BOOTHS NO. H-33, H-35, and H-37* AT THE 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION, MARCH 1 TO 6, 1947. 


See the Automatic Clothes Dryer 











K 


Here, for the first time at any school meeting, the new Ham- 


ilton Automatic Clothes Dryer will be on display. 


It completes the modern sequence-type laundry. Clothes 
from the wringer or spinner are tossed into the Hamilton 
Dryer. In only 15 to 25 minutes these clothes are dry, ready 
for ironing. And they are just right for ironing—no further 


dampening or sprinkling is needed. 


Ideal for up-to-date Home Economics Departments. Use- 
ful, too, for drying dish towels, and bathing and athletic 


equipment. 


See a Standard Unit Assembly 


* == = 


Now you can design equipment for your 














own needs—from standard unit parts. 

y 
. . ta : . osc 1-073 ¢| os 
Choose from a wide range of proved ——- oe 


w-i32 poe , 
Hamilton sections. Arrange them in any ae 


combination. The illustration shows 









how a typical table is made up of 
standard parts. These standard parts 
_are available in either wood or steel, 
whichever you prefer. Save delivery 
time. Saves you cost of special construc- 
tion. See it at Booth No. H-33. 


== *The Hamilton exhibit is at Booths H-33, H-35, H-37 of the A.A.S.A.- 
N.E.A. Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1 to 6, 1947. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « ’C.tIYE®s 
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Anthony Van Leeuwenhoek, 
1632-1723, maker of the 
first microscope, discov- 
erer of the sub-visible 
world of germs and spores, 
was the first of the 

scientists known as microbe 
hunters. 












Meidomtond Ok 
APEC © Lighting and Ultraviolet besbuate 
1814 EAST 40TH STREET + CLEVELAND 3, OHIO. 





The Disinfectaire specialist, 
1947, expert on Electronic 
Air Disinfection, advisor 
on problems in the con- 
trol of air-borne contagion 
and contamination, is the 
modern danger fighter. 
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TO 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR 

MODEL 930. Ideal for the smaller 

school, the growing business... for churches, chain stores 
branch offices everywhere. Simple and easy to use. Free 
instruction. Handsome efficiency, popular price 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


1S MADE BY 
A.B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MIMEOGRAPH is the ae A. B. Dick Company 
. S. Patent Office 


Chicago, registered in the’ 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR 
MODEL 91. General purpose, medium 
price. Closed cylinder. Turns out those clear, easy-to-read, 
low-cost, black-and-white copies by tens or hundreds, as 


you want them. Easy to use color, too. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept NS-247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Place my order for Model Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me 


Have a salesman call 


Send me more information on Model 
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Elder Statesmen 


ONTINUAL use of the wisdom and experience 

possessed by our outstanding teachers after their 
retirement from active service has been advocated for 
the past decade by The Nation’s ScHoots. Freed from 
the routine demands of teaching and other constantly 
pressing institutional responsibilities, these educational 
leaders are capable of looking calmly at the total scene, 
both observing and evaluating tendencies and trends in 
terms of the educational and social philosophy on which 
they have built their professional careers. 

Most of these Elder Statesmen have maintained their 
lifelong interest in public education after their separation 
from active school work. Some of them teach occa- 
sionally during the summer months, others are still pro- 
ducing important books from their rich experiences, 
while still others have been engaged by their own and 
other governments as educational advisers and con- 
sultants to help solve extremely delicate and involved 
problems. 

The great value of these men to current educational 
practice is that they can now examine each problem 
without taking into consideration whether the frank 
expression of their opinions might embarrass their insti- 
tutions. Alma Mater is a sensitive old girl who wears 
a constantly worried expression lest her faculty “rock 
the administrative boat.” 

The Elder Statesmen should always be called on dur- 
ing crises to advise with respect to the direction in 
which the public schools should go. Their mature and 
measured opinions should be carefully considered by 
teachers and administrators. Since we believe the pro- 
posed federal policy toward public education as expressed 
in the Murray, Morse, Pepper Bill (S. 2499) represents 
a crisis for public education, we have called upon our 
Elder Statesmen for their views. 

Beginning with the March issue, The Nation’s 
ScHOOLs expects to present each month the opinion of 
education’s important men. John Dewey begins the 
series. He will be followed by William H. Kilpatrick, 
Boyd H. Bode, Stuart Courtis and others. No teacher 
or administrator can afford to miss this series. 
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More Research Needed 


HE average public school system spends only a 

negligible portion of its annual budget for research 
to determine current effectiveness of organization and 
teaching methods. It spends even less for the develop- 
ment of new educational practices which might provide 
for the improvement of the educational process. Only 
a few selected urban systems are exceptions to this gen- 
eralization. Yet, in order to provide for the continual 
improvement of our educational systems, the public 
school should earmark at least 5 per cent of its operating 
budget for research in all phases of the educational 
function. 

The all too frequent reaction of professional personnel 
to the suggestion of research is that the schools are doing 
well so long as the parents are satisfied, that research 
costs too much and is too hard to justify either to board 
members or to the general public. Or educators will say 
that research is the responsibility of universities. Educa- 
tional research in schools of education, however, has 
fallen lamentably short of expectations; it would seem 
that the professional schools have not fulfilled their 
promises of the Twenties. 

There is also the feeling at practically every level of 
public educational organization that whatever the school 
does is good because long use and conventional accept- 
ance have made it almost sacrosanct. Yet Stuart Courtis, 
one of the outstanding experimentalists of the last two 
decades, has stated on several occasions that educational 
practice today at its best is certainly not more than from 
10 to 15 per cent efficient. 

The attitude of business toward research is different, 
to cite an example in another field. Intelligent indus- 
trialists know that few organizations can long maintain 
themselves in a reasonably free, competitive market with- 
out investing large sums in research. The Magazine of 
Wall Street (Nov. 9, 1946, p. 146) in discussing science’s 
contribution to society stated that “a third factor can 
claim substantial credit as the creator of better living 
conditions formerly and henceforth, namely, science.” 
It was maintained that industrial research by engineers, 
inventors and chemists results in better products at 


17 








lower prices, higher wages to workers and larger cor- 
porate profits. 

Evidence of management’s strong faith in research is 
the figure of $116,000,000 expended by industry for this 
purpose in 1930, a depression year. By 1940, the research 
budget of industry totaled $240,000,000 and in 1946 the 
estimated total was $650,000,000. Although many of 
these business men are members of the public school 
boards, they do not appear to carry over into the field 
of public education the faith in research which they 
evidence in their business activities. 

If public education is to be improved, programs for 
continued research must be greatly extended. This does 
not mean merely the development of one sided programs 
to achieve a single aim, such as increased pay for teach- 
ers, stimulation of a long neglected building program or 
the building up of an executive in the eyes of a board 
of education. Rather it implies an organization in which 
every agent, custodian, clerk, teacher, principal, super- 
visor and superintendent is research minded, and in 
which fiscal provision has been made to provide indi- 
viduals sufficient breathing space to study and review 
what has been accomplished in terms of what might 
have been done. 

The rdle of the research consultant, therefore, is 
still essential, but he can do little of permanent value 
until the entire organization is itself research minded 
and shows itself to be vitally alive to the possibilities 
of growth. 

Even though provision for continuous research within 
school organizations is absolutely necessary, little can be 
accomplished until not only the board members but also 
the people of the community have been convinced of 
the value of continuing research. 


Gideon Demands Rejected 


HE plan of the Gideon Society to distribute copies 

of the King James version of the New Testament 
to children in the public schools and to solicit individual 
pledges for daily scriptural reading from the pupils has 
been denied by the board of education in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on the advice of legal counsel. 

The Gideon program to proselytize Protestantism on 
a national basis was begun early in 1946; it was described 
in the March issue of The Nation’s Scnoots. In line 
with this plan, the society made three requests of the 
Kansas City board of education: (1) that it should be 
permitted to place a copy of the New Testament in the 
hands of every child in the schools, (2) that school 
assemblies should be called at which members of the 
society would make short talks, and (3) that a pledge 
be exacted from each child to read a selection from the 
New Testament daily. 

Robert S. Eastin, legal counsel for the board of educa- 
tion, advised that the Gideons are, though nonsectarian, 
a Protestant Christian society, and that the King James 
version of the New Testament is considered a sectarian 
book. He said, in part, “The New Testament, while 


regarded as scripture by all Christian faiths, is not re- 
garded as scripture by members of the Jewish faith. We 
also understand that the King James version or transla- 
tion is not approved by the Catholic Church.” 

Concerning the request for a pledge to read the scrip- 
tures daily, counsel stated: “Suffice it to say that by per- 
mitting this action the school board is promoting the 
teaching of the Christian faith during school hours and 
as a part of a school assembly on school premises, with 
the use of school facilities, regardless of whether or not 
attendance is compulsory. Such conduct is violative of 
both the letter and the spirit of the Missouri constitu- 
tional provisions, both those establishing freedom of 
religion and conscience and those which prohibit the 
use of public money in aid of religious instruction.” 
Acting upon this legal opinion, the Kansas City board 
of education denied both requests made by the Gideon 
Society. 

The Kansas City board of education deserves high 
commendation for its courage in protecting the non- 
sectarian character of its public schools and thus prevent- 
ing them from being used as a partner to aggressive 
sectarianism. 


We Can Help 


URING World War I, Americans looked with 

horror at the German bombing of historic monu- 
ments, particularly at the bombing of the library at 
the University of Louvain. American funds restored it 
after the truce of Versailles. In World War II, the 
Americans and British were also guilty of destroying 
national monuments, not, as far as may be ascertained, 
from the principle of Schrecklichkeit, but as an inev- 
itable result of total war: monuments within crowded 
military targets cannot be isolated, particularly as in- 
creasingly powerful explosives are being developed for 
military use. 

The condition of Italy’s churches, convents, museums, 
public buildings, palaces and theaters, destroyed by our 
bombing, has attracted the attention of many Americans. 
We have watched the efforts of the emerging govern. 
ment of this sadly battered and bankrupt land to restore 
its world famous buildings. 

An American Committee for the Restoration of 
Italian Monuments, Inc., has been formed to lend a 
friendly hand to this task of restoration. A national 
campaign is now being conducted to raise $1,500,000 for 
the rebuilding of these great architectural monuments. 
This cause is one to which American teachers will read- 
ily subscribe. Treasurer Robert Lehman, 1 William 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., will be glad to receive any 
donations that American school children and teachers 
may wish to make. It would be hard to pick a worthier 
cause, 


An Lott 
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International Bill of Human Rights 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


NE of the fundamental reasons 
. for the success of the Amer- 
ican government was the early inclu- 
sion of.a Bill of Individual Rights 
as an integral part of the federal 
constitution. Continued operation of 
these 10 amendments has made it 
easier to maintain a reasonably con- 
sistent and dynamic balance between 
the individual and the group. The 
nation-states are now attempting to 
do on a worldwide basis what the 
loosely connected American states 
did for one nation in 1787: establish 
a worldwide government in which 
every individual is guaranteed his 
fundamental human rights within 
the United Nations’ framework. 
The committee on human rights 
of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace has completed 
its provisional draft. The report in- 
cludes 19 articles which, as a whole, 
constitute one of the most remark- 
able documents ever prepared for 
legislative consideration. They are: 
ARTICLE 1 
The provisions of this Bill of 
Rights shall be deemed fundamental 
principles of international law and 
of the national law of each of the 
signatory states to be realized by 
appropriate action of international 
and national agencies. 
ARTICLE 2 
The rights and freedoms declared 
in this document, both separately and 
in their appropriate relationship with 
each other, shall apply to every per- 
son and shall be respected and ob- 
served without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion. 
ARTICLE 3 
In the exercise of his rights every 
person is limited by the rights of 
others and by the just requirements 
of the democratic state. 
ARTICLE 4 
Every person has the right to pro- 
tection of life and liberty under law. 
ARTICLE 5 
Every person has the right to free- 
dom of conscience and belief and 
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freedom of religious association, 
teaching, practice and worship. 
ARTICLE 6 
Every person has the right to form 
and hold opinions and to receive 


opinions and information made 
available from any source. 
ARTICLE 7 


Every person has the right to free- 
dom of expression through all means 
of communication, including speech, 
press, radio and art. 

ArTICLE 8 

Every person has the right to as- 

semble peaceably with others. 
ARTICLE 9 

Every person has the right to form 
with others associations of a political, 
economic, religious, social, educa- 
tional, cultural, scientific or any other 
character for purposes not inconsist- 
ent with these articles. 

Articie 10 

Every person has the right, indi- 
vidually or with others, to petition 
appropriate national and _interna- 
tional agencies for redress of griev- 
ances. 

ArrtIc.e 11 

Every person has the right, in his 
Capacity as citizen, to take part in 
the government of his state. 

ArticLe 12 

Every person has the right to free- 
dom from arbitrary searches and 
seizures and from unreasonable in- 
terference with his person, home, 
reputation, activities and property. 

Artice 13 

Every person has the right to have 
any criminal and civil liabilities with 
which he may be charged and his 
rights thereunder determined with- 
out undue delay and in fair public 
trial by an impartial tribunal, before 
which he has the opportunity for a 
full hearing, and has the right to 
be represented by counsel. 


ArtIcLe 14 
Every person has the right to free- 
dom from conviction and punish- 
ment for crime except as provided 
by law—local, national or interna- 
tional—in effect at the time of the 
commission of the act charged. 


ArrIcLe 15 
Every person has the right to free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest or deten- 
tion and every person who is arrested 
or detained has the right to an im- 
mediate judicial determination of the 
legality of his detention and to notice 
of the charges on which he is de- 
tained. 
ArtIcLe 16 
Every person has the right to edu- 
cation; and the state has a duty to 
require that every child within its 
jurisdiction receive education of the 
primary standard, to maintain or 
ensure that there are maintained fa- 
cilities for such education which are 
adequate and free and to promote 
the development of facilities for fur- 
ther education which are adequate 
and effectively available to all its 
residents, 
ARTICLE 17 
Every person has the right to social 
security; and the state has the duty 
to maintain or ensure that there are 
maintained comprehensive arrange- 
ments for the promotion of health, 
for the prevention of sickness and 
accident, for the provision of med- 
ical care and of compensation for 
loss of livelihood and for ensuring 
that all its residents have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain adequate food and 
housing. 
ArtIcLe 18 
Every person has the right to re- 
ceive from the state assistance in the 
exercise of his right to work; and 


. the state has the duty to promote 


stability of employment, to ensure 
proper conditions of labor and to fix 
minimum standards of just compen- 
sation. 
ArrIcLe 19 

Each state has the duty to provide 
effective measures for the enforce- 
ment within its jurisdiction of the 
rights and freedoms herein declared 
and the United Nations shall take 
measures to carry out the provisions 
of the charter to safeguard these 
rights and freedoms throughout the 
world. 


Provisional draft; subject to minor revisions. 
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The county owns and operates two garages which are strategically located. 


Pupil Transportation Safety 


()' THE 46,000 pupils attend- 
ing the Kanawha County 
approximately 14,000 are 
transported daily to and from school 
in 72 county owned and operated 
buses. This means 28,000 pupil trips 
a day, 560,000 a school month and 
5,040,000 for the school year. 
During a normal year the fleet 

of buses travels approximately 684, 
000 miles. In the operation of a 
pupil transportation system of such 
proportion, safety naturally receives 
priority. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe certain pupil trans 
portation safety measures in the 
school system of Kanawha County, 
West Virginia. 

Four prime factors enter into safe 
pupil transportation: (1) the high- 
ways, (2) the road laws, (3) the 
buses and (4) the human element. 
The highways are constructed and 
maintained by the state and federal 
governments; the road laws are 
made by the state legislature. Con- 
sequently, the county school system 
can only indirectly affect these fac 
tors as they apply to transportation. 

However, the county school sys- 
tem can control to a reasonable de- 
gree the type of buses it decides to 
use and can adequately maintain the 
buses after they are purchased. The 
county also has final authority in 


sche 0ls 
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VIRGIL L. FLINN 


Superintendent, Kanawha County, West Virginia 


the employment of the operating per- 
sonnel and has complete control of 
transportation supervision, 

The highways and the laws are 
important but it is on adequate 
supervision, the buses and operating 
personnel that attention must be 
concentrated if perfection is to be 
achieved in transportation safety. 


Accordingly, Kanawha County’s 
safety program is built around the 
factors of supervision, buses and op 
erating personnel. 


Supervision 


The overall supervision of the 
transportation system is in the im- 
mediate charge of a director of trans- 





First class operating condition is required. 
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portation who works under the gen- 
eral direction of the assistant in 
charge of business affairs. To assist 
the director of transportation, a head 
mechanic is provided for each of the 
two county owned and operated 
garages which are strategically lo- 
cated in the county for inspection 
and maintenance of all county 
owned buses. 

Assisting the head mechanic in 
each garage are high school pupils 
who are enrolled in various types 
of vocational courses. These boys 
are employed to do unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs in and about the 
garages as needs arise. This frees 
the head mechanics for inspection 
and more specialized duties in con 
nection with the buses. 


Bus Maintenance and Repairs 


It is the aim of the school system 
to keep each bus always in first class 
operating condition. During the 
summer months all buses are brought 
to one or the other of the two county 
school garages. There each bus is 
completely serviced by: (1) a com 
plete mechanical inspection which 
involves, among other things, the 
removal of every wheel, (2) the 
cleaning and inspection of every 
vital mechanical part, (3) the re- 
placement of all questionable parts 
and (4) a complete inspection by 
the West Virginia Department of 
Public Safety. 

Inspection and servicing at the 
garages are made comparatively easy 
by special “lifts” designed to handle 
all types of buses. On special occa- 
sions, when the head mechanics have 
reasonable doubt about the service- 
ability of a vital bus part, such as a 
spindle bolt, the defective part is 
given an x-ray examination through 
an arrangement with a public car- 
rier. The questionable part is im- 
mediately removed and replaced if 
it does not fully measure up to 
standard. 


Operating Personnel 


No matter how perfect the high- 
ways, the buses or the laws, so long 
as the human element enters into 
pupil transportation there is the 
possibility of trouble. Therefore, ex- 
treme care must be taken in the 
employment and in-service training 
of the operating personnel. 

In employment the county follows 
closely the rigid state regulations. Ac- 
cording to state board of education 
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Special lifts facilitate servicing of buses. 


regulations, each bus driver, before 
he is permitted to operate a bus, is 
required to: have a special school 
bus driver’s license; be able bodied; 
be free from communicable disease 
and have normal use of hands, feet, 


eyes and ears; pass a rigid physical . 


examination; present a satisfactory 
blood specimen; be free from ve- 
nereal disease; consent to instruction 
in first aid; be at least 21 years of 
age, and hold a valid West Virginia 
chauffeur’s license. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
rigid regulations, the state depart 
ment of public safety and the state 
superintendent of free schools are 
authorized to recall or refuse to issue 
a special school bus driver’s license 
for: any single violation of traffic 
laws; evidences of misconduct or 
negligence; conviction of a felony; 
evidence of use of intoxicating 
liquors, drugs or narcotics. They 


may also refuse to issue the driver a. 


license if the licensee has become 
unfit since the issuance of his last 
license. 

In order to “screen” the applicants 
for bus driver positions, the county 
board has devised a comprehensive 
application form which automatically 
eliminates many who could not meet 
the rigid state regulations. 


In-Service Training 


Each year, immediately preceding 
the opening of schools, all persons 
assigned to the transportation divi- 
sion are given an in-service orienta- 


tion course, using as text material 
the “Handbook for School Bus 
Drivers” and “School Bus Drivers’ 
Report Forms,” each of which is a 
publication of the state department 
of education. After the schools are 
in operation, the head mechanics 
and the bus drivers are called to- 
gether at certain centers for further 
instruction by some _ recognized 
authority in school bus transporta- 
tion. 

At present this supplemental in- 
struction is being provided for by 
an arrangement with West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, whereby it 
releases to the county, for the in- 
structional period, one of its faculty 
members who is highly qualified to 
instruct school bus drivers in safety 
methods. 


Red Cross Course in Safety 


In addition to the two methods 
of training, each bus driver is given 
the standard Red Cross course in 
safety, with such supplemental in- 
structions as the director of trans- 
portation believes pertinent to the 
transportation system in Kanawha 
County. 

The price of safety in school trans- 
portation is eternal vigilance. There- 
fore, the county school authorities 
act on the principle that they must 
apprehend the prime factors of 
safety and continually strive to 
eliminate all possible safety hazards 
within each factor which comes 
under their control. 
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Is Segregation Constitutional? 


CASE is on its way up to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States which may challenge the now 
generally accepted view that it is con- 
stitutional to segregate school chil- 
dren, in separate schools, solely on 
the basis of racial or national origin. 
A federal district court in California 
has recently ruled that such segrega- 
tion on the basis of national origin 
is illegal and unconstitutional, both 
under the laws of California and un- 
der the United States Constitution." 
\merican citizens and taxpayers of 
Mexican descent sued to enjoin four 
school districts in California from 
continuing to enforce rules, regula- 
customs and usages which 
segregate some 5000 children of 
Mexican or Latin descent in ele- 
mentary schools. Two of the dis- 
tricts maintained the segregation 


tions, 


through the sixth grade and the other * 


two through the eighth grade. It was 
conceded by all that there was no 
question of racial discrimination, nor 
was there any claim that inferior 
physical facilities or teachers had 
heen provided to the children. 


Language Handicaps Claimed 


The school authorities justified 
their action in terms of pedagogic 
efficiency. The children involved, it 
was claimed, were from Spanish 
speaking families and, therefore, suf- 
fered language handicaps which 
justified special provisions to enable 
them to become proficient in English. 

The evidence failed to show any 
really substantive or sincere attempt 
to use reliable or credible testing 
devices to ascertain the language 
achievement of these Mexican-Amer- 
icin children. In some instances 
segregation was determined largely 
by a Latinized or Mexican name. 

Federal District Judge McCormick 
held that the action of these four 
school districts was unconstitutional. 
“While education is a state matter,” 
said the court, “it is not so absolutely 


*Mendez v. Westminster School District, et 
al, 64 Fed. Supp. 544 (Fed. Dist. Ct. S. D., 
California, Feb. 18, 1946). On appeal to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 
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or exclusively”; state action may be 
enjoined where it is in “clear and 
unmistakable disregard of rights se- 
cured by the supreme law of the 
land.” “We think such practices 
clearly and unmistakably disregard 
rights secured by the supreme law of 
the land.” 

The court based its ruling on the 
14th Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, which assures 
the equal protection of the laws. Said 
the court: 

“*The equal protection of the laws’ 
pertaining to the public school system 
in California is not provided by fur- 
nishing in separate schools the same 
technical facilities, texthooks or 
courses of instruction to children of 
Mexican ancestry that are available 
to the other public school children 
regardless of their ancestry. A para- 
mount requisite in the American sys- 
tem of public education is social 
equality. It must be open to all chil- 
dren by unified school association 
regardless of lineage.” 

Distinctions based upon race or 
ancestry, continued the court, “have 
recently been declared by the highest 
judicial authority of the United States 
‘by their very nature odious to a free 
people whose institutions are founded 
upon the doctrine of equality.” They 
are said to be ‘utterly inconsistent 
with American traditions and ide- 
als.’” 

The court went on to say: 

“Commingling of the entire stu- 
dent body instills and develops a 
common cultural attitude among the 
school children which is imperative 
for the perpetuation of American in- 
stitutions and ideals.” 

The school districts against which 
Judge McCormick ruled appealed to 
the circuit court of appeals. It is not 
improbable that the circuit court may 
have handed down its decision by the 
time this article comes off the press. 


Among the contentions made by the 
plaintiffs, in arguing to support the 
district court’s ruling, was that if 
such segregation were constitutional 
a school board could go on with 
“other national origins and end by 
dividing with respect to religion and 
we'll have the same situation we had 
in Germany.” 

The appeal has attracted nation- 
wide interest and five national organ- 
izations have filed special briefs in 
support of the district court’s deci- 
sion. 

One of these briefs brings up an 
interesting legal question which may 
have far reaching implications. This 
organization argues that the segre- 
gation violates certain obligations as- 
sumed by the United States Govern- 
ment in an international treaty, and 
that the abolition of discrimination 
on account of race, creed and color 
has been made part of our American 
national policy by ratification-of the 
United Nations Charter and the Act 
of Chapultepec. 


Distinctions Ruled Out 
The Charter of the United Na- 


tions, Article 55c, provides: 

“The United Nations shall pro- 
mote ... uniform respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language 
and religion.” 

Article 56 provides: 

“All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the organization for 
the achievement of the purposes set 
forth in Article 55.” 

Furthermore, continued the argu- 
ment, as a participant in the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace, and in connection 
with the signing of the Act of Cha- 
pultepec in 1945, the United States 
joined with other nations in a reso- 
lution to recommend that their gov- 
ernments “make every effort to pre- 
vent in their respective countries all 
acts which provoke discrimination 
among individuals because of race or 
religion.” The force of these treaty 
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obligations arises from Article 6 of 
the United States Constitution: 

“All treaties . . . shall be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the 
judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

As a persuasive precedent, attention 
was called to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario, Canada, 
which held invalid as contrary to 
public policy a restrictive covenant 
in a deed that the lands involved 
were not to be sold to persons of des- 
ignated or other “objectionable na- 
tionality.” In determining the na- 
tional policy, the court relied heavily 
upon Sections 55c and 56 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations.” 


Hard to Reconcile Decisions 


Many lawyers will find it difficult 
to reconcile the decision of the fed- 
eral district judge in California with 
previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court. These experts argue that the 
constitutionality of state laws provid- 
ing for separate schools for white 
children and for those of other races 
has been uniformly upheld, and that 
the constitutional guaranty of equal 
protection of the law does not pre- 
vent segregation but merely requires 
provision of substantial equal educa- 
tional opportunity to all races. Those 
holding this view point out that if 
this decision is sound law, many 
states will be required to make exten- 
sive changes in their school patterns. 

A contrary view as to the sound- 
ness of the decision is expressed by 
others who argue that, quite apart 
from its status under the federal con- 
stitution, the action of the four Cali- 
fornia school districts was illegal and 
unauthorized under state law. Fur- 
thermore, they argue, since both par- 
ties to the proceeding admit there is 
no question of racial discrimination 
as such, the issue may be resolved on 
the ground that the school board 
rules make an arbitrary, unreason- 
able and unconstitutional classifica- 
tion within the white race. 

And, last, those lawyers welcome 
the possibility that the Supreme 
Court of the United States may re- 
appraise the entire legal status of seg- 
regation among school children on 
the basis of racial or national origin. 


?Re Drummond Wren, OR 778 (Oct. 31, 
1945). 
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We're Teaching Social Hygiene 
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INCE 1941 the Newark Valley 

Central School, Newark Valley, 

N. Y., has been giving senior high 

school pupils instruction in a most 

important phase of family living, 
social hygiene. 

The need for such a course had 
been apparent for a long time, but 
it was not until the school principal 
undertook a one man campaign that 
the work was finally started. Spade 
work was done by discussing the 
matter frequently with key people 
in the community and, when the 
Tioga County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association asked to put on a 
program in the school on Social 
Hygiene Day, February 4, 1941, the 
principal felt that the community 
was conditioned to the point where 
a social hygiene program for the 
school could be discussed openly in 
the meeting and where a resolution 
might be obtained to include it in 
the curriculum. 

The program was in the nature of 
a panel discussion on “Social Hy- 
giene—Should It Be Taught in the 
Home, the Church or the School?” 
Following the discussion, it was 
agreed that social hygiene instruction 
should be given to senior pupils in 
segregated groups. 

This, in effect, was community ap- 
proval which, once assured, encour- 
aged the school administration to 
deal with other related problems 
which presented themselves in rapid 
succession. One of the chief ques- 
tions was: Who shall give the in- 
struction? The logical choice seemed 
to be, for the girls, the school nurse- 
teacher, and for the boys, the direc- 
tor of physical education. 

Absence of organized material for 
instructional purposes, while a prob- 
lem, did not delay the program un- 
duly because a study of available 
material made it possible to develop 
our own outlines which were ap- 
proved by our board of education. 
The next step was to simplify the 
parent-pupil relationship in regard 
to the course. With the consent of 
the student body, this was done by 
sending a letter to the mothers of 


all the eligible pupils, announcing 
the classes and stating what would 
not be taught as well as what would 
be taught. 

Instruction has now been given to 
the senior girls for five years and, 
except where schedule conflicts have 
interfered, every pupil has taken 
advantage of it. The boys received 
instruction in 1941 but because the 
director of physical education then 
entered military service, instruction 
was discontinued until 1945 when 
the school physician gave a series of 
lectures followed by discussion, a 
male member of the faculty being 
present. 

Shortly after the close of school at 
the end of the third year, the girls’ 
instructor invited the mothers of all 
the girls who had attended classes 
since the beginning to attend a meet- 
ing to evaluate the program. Having 
her material well organized, the in- 
structor was able to present to the 
mothers a comprehensive outline of 
the course of study given their 
daughters. 

At this meeting the mothers ar- 
rived at several definite conclusions, 
namely, that instruction should start 
in the freshman year and be progres- 
sive, like the progression from arith- 
metic to algebra, to geometry, to 
intermediate algebra or solid geome- 
try; second, that the boys, particu- 
larly in their senior year, if not be- 
fore, should receive comparable in- 
struction (two years later the school 
physician started teaching the senior 


. boys’ class in social hygiene); third, 


that instruction in social hygiene 
should be continued as a special 
class rather than be integrated with 
other high school subjects as had 
been suggested. 

We do not feel we have the an- 
swer to the whole problem of teach- 
ing social hygiene but, recognizing 
a need, we have tried in a systematic 
and democratic manner to do some- 
thing about it. We claim a good 
measure of success. We have kept 
faith with parents and pupils in that 
we have not deviated from our plans 
in policy and procedure. 
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Organizing the Adult Curriculum 


F WE accept John Dewey’s creed 

that education is a process of 
living and not a preparation for fu- 
ture living, then the only real educa- 
tion is adult education. It is not the 
youngster but the adult who is en- 
gaged in the process of real living, 
for he is a participant in the social, 
political and economic activities of 
our life today. 

To the adult, education is purpose- 
ful and meaningful. Consider, for 
example, the relative value of a 
course in homemaking for high 
school pupils and for men and 
women who are married and actu- 
ally engaged in the activities directly 
affecting home life. Even though 
the child lives in the home, he has 
not had the experience necessary for 
attacking the problems of home 
making. 


Adult Education Defined 


Adult education activities may be 
defined as those activities “which 
enable a person more efficiently to 
meet his personal needs, problems or 
desires; more effectively to partici- 
pate as an intelligent functioning 
member of society, and more under- 
standingly to approach the apprecia- 
tion and realization of ultimate 
values.” 

Adult education differs from “reg- 
ular” education in one respect only 
—it is for the uses of the life which 
the learner is living and not for 
credit toward some future life that 
he may think he wants to live or for 
meeting some eventual standard that 
he may now admire. “It takes the 
cash of actual meaning and use and 
lets the credit of ‘eventual standing’ 
take care of itself.”? 

The continued existence and im- 
provement of the democratic way of 
life are directly contingent upon the 
skill with which the adult popula- 
tion sees and solves the problems of 


*Reeves, F. W., Fansler, T., and Houle, 
C.C.: Adult Education, Regents’ Inquiry, 1938, 


p. 5. 
*Hart, J. K.: Adult Education, New York, 
1927, p. 242. 
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personal, social and economic life. 
The fundamental problem of democ- 
racy is that of developing adults who, 
first, want new ideas and, second, 
will develop newer, more critical and 
more constructive ideas. 

The real problem of education 
centers in the education of the adult. 
We must educate the adult before 
we can go much farther with the 
education of children, for adults con- 
trol the kind of ideas the schools pour 
into the minds of children. 

















The term “adult education” is 
comparatively new in American dis- 
cussion, having come into use during 
World War I. But although the term 
is new, the meaning and practice 
are as old as the human race. In 
fact, adult education was the first 
form of education. 

It was the first form of education 
to be definitely set up in America. 
Aside from the fact that the Ameri- 
can wilderness was itself an actual 
school of life, the American com- 
munity, at an early date, began to 
develop the instrumentalities of a 
systematic education for adults. It 
was not until the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century that Horace 
Mann undertook his intelligent mis- 
sionary work by means of which the 
public school system came to be ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the 
democratic movement. 

Interest in adult education was 
widened in the early part of the 
nineteenth century through the or- 
ganization of lyceums, institutes and 


the like. After the Civil War came 
the Chautauqua movement, started 
by Bishop John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller. Then came university 
extension, libraries, museums, for- 
ums and summer schools, not to 
mention the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A., the federation of 
women’s clubs and the lodges. 


The theory of adult education, 
therefore, rests upon the observation 
that adults have learned throughout 
all history; that they have been learn- 
ing and are learning extensively in 
our own time, and that they can 
learn even more, if they choose. 
Walter H. Jessup testified to this fact 
when he stated: 


“The amount of new information 
that has been assimilated by the adult 
population within the last genera- 
tion accounts for the difference be- 
tween our civilization of 1930 and 
the civilization of 1900. This accept- 
ance of new information, this ‘late 
learning, this adult education has 
transformed industry, with its new 
power and new machinery. It has 
transformed the professions. It has 
transformed agriculture. The present 
material civilization would have 
been impossible had it not been for 
the ability of adults to learn and for 
their making use of that ability.”* 


Reading Abilities Studied 


The need for instruction beyond 
the elementary school level is sug- 
gested by Guy T. Buswell’s experi- 
mental study of 1000 persons, report- 
ed in “How Adults Read.” Fifty-two 
per cent of the adult group showed 
a narrower span of recognition than 
the average for pupils of the sixth 
grade. Eighty-five per cent scored 
lower on the reading test than did 50 
unselected high school pupils, while 
38 per cent scored lower than the 
average for pupils in the sixth grade. 
A positive relationship was found 
between education and reading abil- 


*Beals, R. A., and Brody, L.: The Literature 
of Adult Education, American Association of 
Adult Education, 1941, p. 1. 
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ty. Of the 100 who made the highest 
scores, one half had had some college 
work. Of the 100 who made the 
lowest scores, one half had had only 
sixth grade training or less. 

Buswell suggests that persons re- 
sponsible for adult courses should 
take account of the educational back- 
ground of students and establish 
basic reading habits for those who 
require this training. He experi- 
mented with 50 of the adults tested 
and noted significant gains after 
from 10 to 15 exercise periods. His 
conclusion is that only after mini- 
mum facility is acquired can adults 
read widely enough to form critical 
opinions or to reflect independently 
on the basis of their reading. 

The ability of adults to profit by 
continued learning has been estab- 
lished by Thorndike who reports 
that the ability to learn increases 
from early childhood to about the age 
of 25. From then on it decreases 
slowly about 1 per cent a year. His 
study further proves that childhood 
is emphatically not the best age for 
learning. 

The best age for learning, in the 
sense of obtaining the greatest re- 
turns for time spent per unit, is in 
the 20's. Furthermore, any age below 
45 is better than the ages from 10 
to 14. Thorndike also points out 
that a man at 65 can learn at least 
half as much per hour as he could 
at 25 years of age and more than he 
could during the years from 8 to 10. 


Adults Need New Knowledge 


Rapid changes in social and eco- 
nomic relationships characteristic of 
our times have presented the individ- 
ual with the necessity for informa- 
tion and understanding quite beyond 
the scope of his previous schooling 
so that he naturally seeks further 
light on some of these baffling de- 
velopments. In many cases new in- 
ventions and altered industrial pro- 
cesses have almost, if not entirely, 
wiped out certain trades and voca- 
tions. As a result many adults have 
found themselves compelled to learn 
new vocational skills. Others find the 
road to advancement barred unless 
they acquire additional education. 
An increasing margin of leisure has 
awakened a new interest in exploring 
helds of general culture or in pur- 
suing special lines of artistic or scien 
tific endeavor. 

All of this places a new respon 
sibility upon our public schools. Al- 
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though we now have, and have had 
for years, all sorts of quasipublic, pri- 
vate and philanthropic agencies for 
adult education, the time has come to 
organize our adult program in such 
manner that it takes fully into ac- 
count certain psychological principles 
of learning. 

If our adult education is to be suc- 
cessful in counteracting the inciden- 
tal or “designed” learning that is so 
detrimental to the individual and to 
society; if it is to be effective in 
furthering culture and good living, 
it must be organized intelligently as 
a function of public education. 


om. 


seas 


It must deal with specific subjects 
and practical outlooks. It should help 
the adult develop a better and more 
intelligent way of life through a 
more adequate understanding of the 
political, the economic, the social and 
cultural problems of modern times. 
Leon Brody states on this point: 

“We are interested in progress of 
adult education in which groups 
meet more or less regularly for a 
specified number of times and with 
no major changes in membership 
and learn through discussion, lec- 
tures, practice, or standard classroom 
procedure (whether or not supple- 
mented by other devices, such as mo- 
tion pictures, radio or demonstra- 
tions). That incidental learning 
through newspapers, radios, hearsay 
and whatnot can have a cumulative 











effect of significant proportions is 
not denied. But these are intangibles 
that we have not yet learned to mea- 
sure or to comprehend fully.”* 

I sent inquiries to 18 state depart- 
ments of education in different sec- 
tions of the country requesting infor- 
mation on what each is doing in the 
field of adult education. Of the 15 
that replied, five—New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Wisconsin and 
Maryland—have an organized public 
school adult education system. Flor- 
ida is getting a good program under 
way. It is concentrating on strictly 
vocational subjects, however. 


Adult Education in Connecticut 


Connecticut reports that its adult 
education program has been going 
on for several years. Its state super- 
visor of adult education states that 
the program last year included 
classes in Americanization and in 
English for foreigners and “a variety 
of courses.” Public forums are or- 
ganized on a_ voluntary basis 
throughout the state with seemingly 
no state financial assistance. 

The tables on this page and on 
page 32 summarize the types of sub- 
jects and the enrollments in states 
where adult education is adminis- 
tered by the state. 

The figures for New York would 
take up too much space to be in- 
cluded in this article. The curricu- 
lum of New York, like that of Cali- 
fornia, includes an extensive list of 
subjects—cultural, vocational, indus- 
trial, commercial, distributive, home- 
making and general. The total at- 
tendance figure for 1939-40, in all 
adult classes, exclusive of W.P.A. 

(Continued on Page 32.) 


‘Brody, : Adult Education in New Jersey, 


American Peer for Adult Education, New 


York, 1940, p. 7. 
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Subject Fields Part Time Evening 
a. PPT e yy Mr errr rrrrrrrrr tr | or tec ty ry 316 5049 
a hes bs 0c is cy csd Kwhesuinktscesabneler atte ssh ereneeen 1103 1178 
PR RN BI 50.0 ccc cb ete sar eneebedscsegeeanse pos séauweee teen 6735 6077 
sb Sch on0s0 0 b4%55. Funds 04,0044) bes cup bees ares aeaensee we 336 2537 
Maryland 
Adult Education in Evening Schools, 1939-40 
Home Industrial Distrib- 

Agriculture Economics Training utive General Total 

Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
White.... 553 103 30 1,256 2,945 441 900 1,470 208 234 7,141 
Colored... 249 72 ase 138 12 3 16 oe ae 540 
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S. 2499 
Commendable Aims 
Doubtful Proposals 


FREDERICK H. BAIR 
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ENATE Bill 2499 is already 

achieving one of the results of 
a really radical proposal: it is get- 
ting talked about. To date, so far 
as I know, it is being talked about 
only by school people. 

I hope it is pushed so that it gets 
talked about by law makers at the 
next session of Congress and by 
other people, generally, all over the 
country. I hope it comes close 
enough to passing so that it gets 
talked about with excitement and 
passion by millions of people. 

Yes, I am for almost every major 
notion in this bill: the inclusion of 
young people ranging in age from 
4 to 20, the inclusion of overseas de- 
pendencies along with the states, pay- 
ment in ratio to need, the percentile 
control of distribution of monies to 
various levels of education, the in- 
clusion of scholarships, fellowships 
and school plants and, generally, the 
provisions for administration, such 
as prohibition of federal interference, 
creation of a national advisory coun- 
cil, provision for research and dem- 
onstration, specification of minimum 
salaries, minimum length of school, 
retirement provisions for teachers, 
the establishment of national stand- 
ards having to do with color and 
attendance and provision for a na- 


tional board of appeals. 
Opposes Aid to Nonpublic Schools 


No, I am against the proposals 
contained in this bill which would 
include nonpublic schools among 
those which would receive public 
monies. On p. 25, 11. 17-18, it is 
stated that “funds received under 
the provisions of this act shall be 
made available to every state ap- 
proved educational agency in need 
thereof”; and on p. 35, 1. 25, p. 36, 
ll. 1-8, “the term ‘state approved 
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educational agency’ means any pub- 
lic school, school system or higher 
educational institution or any non- 
public, nonprofit, tax exempt school, 
school system or higher education 
institution meeting the standards 
promulgated by a state department 
of education, board of education or 
similar state agency. 

Doubtful: 1 am doubtful about 
pouring so much money, so sud- 
denly, into channels which are in 
many cases unprepared for it and 
utterly unused to, and untried in the 
ways of handling, any large amounts 
of money. Great as is the need (and 
I do not think the sums proposed 
are in excess of the need or of profit- 
able national investment), it would 
in my judgment be more prudent to 
begin slowly and move conservatively 
more in the fashion of the substitute 
for S. 181 developed last year by 
Senators Taft, Thomas and Hill. 
This bill proposed $150,000,000 for 
1947 and equal increases for three 
years, with a top expenditure of 
$250,000,000 for “1949 and there- 
after.” This, however, should not 
be the top expenditure. 

I am doubtful of the practicability, 
not the desirability, of the criterion 
outlined on p. 26, 11. 1-8 and p. 28, 
11. 24 for bringing rural education 
up to urban standards in five years, 
and I am doubtful about (1) fixing 
a single minimum salary on a na- 
tional scale in any case and (2) fix- 
ing minimum salaries with no re- 
quirements as to qualifications. 

I am doubtful of the political ex- 
pediency of including camping pro- 
grams, and this not because I do 
not believe that they would be worth 
the money or that they are not edu- 
cationally sound but because the pub- 
lic mind is not as prepared to accept 
them as it is other features. It would, 


therefore, be wiser, in my judgment, 
to introduce them as a separate, and 
subsequent, proposal. 

There are certain underlying as- 
sumptions and conditions which 
need to be cleared up in pushing 
any proposal of the magnitude of 
S. 2499. 

The fundamental assumptions un- 
derlying this bill are (1) that the 
educational processes of the United 
States at present lag far behind what, 
with present knowledge, they can be 
made by the efforts proposed and 
(2) that in an air and atomic age 
the best we can achieve as a people 
in the way of education will be none 
too good for the demands with 
which we are confronted. 

The mere amount of money pro- 
posed in this bill for education ought 
not to scare anybody. What else 
can we invest in if not in ourselves 
and at what better time could we 
raise our educational level than in 
this time of crisis in human affairs? 
Money spent as proposed should go 
along with sound armies and navies, 
and not behind them, as an invest- 
ment in national security and world 
peace. 


Public Needs to Be Informed 


Proponents of this or any other 
serious proposal of federal aid to 
states for education should be pre- 
pared to inform the legislative and 
the public minds far beyond their 
present knowledge of the plain facts 
and conditions which obtain in these 
United States with respect to public 
education. 

A classic summary of these facts 
and conditions is contained in Cal- 
endar No. 1524 of the 79th Congress, 
2nd Session, Senate Report No. 1497, 
entitled “Federal Assistance to the 
States for the Purpose of More 
Nearly Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunities,” pp. 1-9, presented by the 
committee on education and labor 
as its reasons for supporting S. 181 
in that session. The gist of that 
summary should be widely published 
throughout the United States and 
placed in the hands of key citizens. 

Whether S. 2499 or some other bill 
is contemplated, the administration 
of any federal aid to states for edu- 
cation should be through the U. S. 
Office of Education and no other 
agency. All educators should let 
their position on this point be un 


mistakably known to their senators 


and representatives. 
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HE Murray-Morse-Pepper Bill 

is probably the nearest approach 
to a proposal for a nationalization 
of American schools that has ever 
been made. It is a symptom of the 
worldwide trend toward centraliza- 
tion of educational authority which 
can be discerned in such countries 
as Russia, Mexico, China and, most 
recently and remarkably, Britain. 


Federal Funds Are Needed 


No question is raised here about 
the need for federal funds for edu- 
cation. The aid proposed in this bill 
would substantially relieve the finan- 
cial strain under which American 
education is suffering. More money 
is needed for education, and money 
from whatever source it can be got. 
There is little chance of the bill’s 
passing, in view of congressional 
control by a Republican party 
pledged to both economy and cut- 
backs of federal services. However, 
it may lead to federal aid on a re- 
duced scale and with less federal 
prescription. 

The philosophy underlying the 
bill’s provisions is the subject of this 
brief examination. It is assumed 
that readers have access to the bill 
and are familiar with its details. 


Declaration of National Policy 


The inclusion of a “Declaration of 
National Policy” is a marked depart- 
ure from long standing philosophy 
and practice. The United States 
has no national system of educa- 
tion in the literal sense. The Ameri- 
can school system is a congeries of 
many elements, the major ones being 
the 48 state school systems. Perhaps 
the time is ripe for a declaration of 
national policy. No one should 
quarrel with the ideals expressed in 
Section 2 (a), (b), (c), but con- 
troversy may legitimately arise on 
the measures proposed for realizing 
them. 

In connection with the statement 
of policy, another innovation appears 
in the definition of federal, state and 
local responsibilities. By constitu- 
tional reservation, state constitutional 
provisions and a long series of con- 
sistent court decisions, state responsi- 
bility for education has been well 
established but the government has 
never attempted to dictate to the 
states what their responsibilities are. 

In the proposal to define state 
responsibilities there is an interest- 
ing reversal of the historic concept 
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that the federal government is one 
of delegated or enumerated powers. 
(It is true that some states have not 
discharged some responsibilities well, 
e.g. providing “local public school 
administrative units of efficient size 
and organization.” How such a 
phrase would be interpreted if the 
bill were passed is problematic.) 


Approval of State Plans 


Titles I-IV, relating to various 
phases of the federally aided pro- 
gram, provide in each case for ap- 
proval of state plans by the commis- 
sioner of education. These provis- 
ions, coupled with Section 504, set 
forth prescriptions of varying degrees 
of specificity which states must meet 
to qualify for their allotments. State 
plans must, by 1950, attain a whole 
series of standards for minimum sal- 
aries, retirement benefits, education 
in rural areas, safety and sanitation 
of buildings and equipment, compul- 
sory attendance ages, length of school 
term and a ten year program of 
development on a broad front. 

Once a state plan is approved, it 
must be complied with “substan- 
tially” or aid may be withheld. The 


burden of proof in case of an ad- - 


verse ruling by the commissioner is 
on a state, to show why it should 
receive its allotments. 


State Control? 


In spite of these provisions on 
federal approval of state plans, Title 
V purports to reserve edugtional 
control to the states. Yet there can 
be no question but that the bill itself 
proposes a large degree of federal 
control. It even provides that, under 
certain conditions, the commissioner 
may by-pass state authorities and 
make payments directly to local 


school systems and other educa- 
tional agencies. 

Especially to be scrutinized is the 
proposal to continue—and indeed to 
extend—the policy of grants for 
specific purposes embodied in Sec- 
tion 104 (a) (2). This policy has been 
condemned by many responsible 
leaders in educational administra- 
tion after more than a quarter of a 
century of experience with the 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent 
vocational legislation. And in a way 
the bill also harks back to the out- 
moded principle of “reward for 
effort,” in requiring states to meet 
specified levels of expenditures to 
qualify for federal allotments or 
have them “proportionately reduced.” 

If the federal government really 
means to preserve state control, it 
would be far better to make general 
grants to the states for the support 
of education, the states exercising 
discretion as to their expenditure. 
This would really be state control. 
Grants of the magnitude envisioned 
would indubitably operate to lift to 
higher levels all aspects of educa- 
tional programs and services, with- 
out federal specifications. The bill 
does not seem to reflect the govern- 
ment’s belief in the ability of the 
states both to control and to direct 
education. 


Nonpublic Schools 


Nonpublic, tax exempt schools are 
rung in at several points. These pro- 
visions may be seriously questioned. 
They certainly depart from our hard 
won separation of school and church 
and the almost unanimous agree- 
ment by states that public funds 
should not be expended to assist 
either nonpublic schools or related 
agencies. 
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The YEARBOOKS 


ep The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
of SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 





HILE men struggle in the 

aftermath of war, the ques- 
tion persistently repeats itself: “Will 
the United Nations prove to be a 
successful experiment in world co- 
operation ?” 

This supreme question tortures 
men’s minds. On the answer to it 
rests the fate of modern civilization. 
The answer may not be known with 
assurance for a hundred years. It can 
be known now, however, that this 
generation will have much to do in 
determining what it will finally be. 

It can be known now that the final 
answer will be determined by the 
intelligence and the vision with 
which fundamental values are dis- 
cerned, the clarity and eloquence 
with which they are given expres- 
sion, the extent to which they are 
accepted by the masses of men and 
the resourcefulness, the skill and 
dynamic energy with which their 
pursuit is implemented. It can be 
known now that there is just one 
medium that can establish these pre- 
requisites to the success of this ex- 
periment—this medium is education. 

At the heart of the supreme ques- 
tion in men’s minds, therefore, there 
are two other questions: Will those 
men the world over who determine 
the materials, methods and goals of 
public education have sufficient com- 
prehension and vision to plan pro- 
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gressively the kind of education the 
world must have to nourish and sup- 
port this great experiment in world 
cooperation to its successful conclu- 
sion? Will they be able to state and 
interpret sufficiently well a clearly 
conceived program of education to 
obtain its general acceptance and 
support by the masses of men? 
The great issue in our world today 
is sharply drawn. Either men and 
peoples shall learn how to live to- 
gether amicably in impartial justice, 
using and sharing the earth’s re- 
sources of raw materials and power 
for the welfare of all, and shall 
achieve adequate functional instru- 
ments of social organization and 
control necessary to these ends or 
other wars, even more terrible than 
the last, are inevitable and civiliza- 
tion as we know it will perish. 
That men and peoples can achieve 
the capacity so to live and fashion 
the necessary instrumentalities 
through education, concerned with 
and directed toward these ends, can- 
not be successfully controverted. The 
power of education, when unified 
and Mrected toward a clearly con- 
ceived goal, cannot be gainsaid. The 
evidence is too recent. The power of 
misguided education in Germany 
and Japan will not soon be forgotten. 
Can the leaders of public educa- 
tion in America adequately dis- 


charge the grave responsibility they 
face? Can public education in our 
country, democratically planned and 
administered, serving and reflecting 
the ideals and the will of a free 
society, become an instrument as 
powerful in the réle it must now 
play as the instrument which gave 
Nazism and Shintoism their evil 
power? 

In these demanding years that are 
now upon us, these are questions to 
which American citizens will expect 
their educators to give satisfactory 
answer. In these critical years of 
doubt, hesitancy and confusion, pub- 
lic education in America faces its 
great crisis of opportunity. It must 
resolve its confusion, settle its con 
troversy, make its decisions and set 
its course. 


Schools Face a New Era 


The schools of the nation may 
know now with certainty that their 
critical reevaluation is in the near 
ofing, that startling new demands 
will soon be made of them and that 
a new and more nearly complete de 
pendence will be placed upon them. 
They stand at the threshold of a new 
era in their history, an era in which, 
if they perform their full function, 
they are to furnish the understand- 
ings, the competencies and the will 
for greatly improved human rela- 
tionships in our own culture, for 
more understanding and intelligent 
relationships with the rest of the 
world and for the creative trans- 
formation of atomic power into an 
instrument for better living. 

This is the challenge the age of 
atomic power lays down to those 
who administer public education. 
The 1947 Yearbook of the American 


Association of School Administra- 
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tors* attempts to make some contri- 
bution to the acceptance of this 
challenge. Its purpose is: 


1. To state the basic problems and 
issues which face our society 

2. To indicate the potentiality of 
public education as a chief instru- 
mentality in the successful resolving 
of these issues 


3. To give direction to curriculum 
makers: 


*Prepared by the 1947 Yearbook Commis 
sion consisting of Claude V. Courter, chair- 
man; Herbert B. Bruner, superintendent, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Harold F. Clark, pro 
fessor of education, Columbia University; 
Stephen M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology and superintendent of laboratory 
schools, University of Chicago; Charles L. 
Cushman, associate superintendent, Philadel- 
phia; Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent of 
public instruction, North Carolina; C. Fred- 
erick Pertsch, assistant superintendent, New 
York City; Grant Rahn, director of secondary 
schools, Long Beach, Calif.; Benjamin C. 
Willis, superintendent, Hagerstown, MéAd.; 
Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. 


a. By suggesting the central pur- 
pose of public education in this 
new age, and the schools’ criti- 
cal functions 

b. By describing the nature of the 
pupil personnel to be guided 
and prepared 

c. By pointing out the vital areas 
of education which must be 
further developed 

d. By discussing the psychological 
considerations and the princi 
ples of social organization and 
action essential to economy of 
effort and fruitful procedure 

e. By reporting unique develop- 
ments illustrative of procedures 
which hold promise 

4. To show public education in 

action in desirable directions in 
small, medium sized and large com- 
munities and on the state level 

5. To suggest criteria for the eval- 

uation of the program of education 
in any community 





“The Teaching 
of Science” 


Part I of the Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education 


VICTOR H. NOLL 


Professor of Education, Michigan State College 


NUMBER of considerations 

make desirable at this time a 
yearbook dealing with the teaching 
of science. Among these are (a) sci- 
entific progress and its effects on the 
world scene; (b) new developments 
in science instruction, including such 
things as the growth of organized 
instruction in science in the elemen- 
tary school, the increased offering 
and enrollments in such courses as 
senior science and physical science 
at the senior high school level, and 
(c) the accumulation of a consider- 
able amount of research data over 
the last decade dealing with instruc- 
tional problems in science. 

In the light of such developments 
the purposes of the Forty-Sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education can be stated as 
follows. 


1. To present a challenging and 
workable philosophy of science teach- 
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ing which will assist and encourage 
teachers of science to make the con- 
tribution to the welfare of our society 
which they, through their work and 
other activities, can make and which 
society looks to them to make. As 
a means to this end, the committee* 
throughout this report has adhered 
to the following principles. 

a. To make the report as practical 
as possible. It has been the aim to 
present the material from the point 
of view of the classroom teacher and 


*Members of the committee responsible for 
the preparation of the Yearbook include: Vic- 
tor H. Noll, professor of education, Michigan 
State College, chairman; William A. Brownell, 
professor of educational psychology, Duke 
University; Otis W. Caldwell, general secre- 
tary, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Gerald S. Craig, professor of 
natural science, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Francis D. Curtis, professor of 
education and of the teaching of science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Ellsworth $. Obourn, 
head, science department, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton, Mo. 


to show how daily activities of the 
classroom and laboratory can be 
made to contribute to the ultimate 
goals of education in a democracy 
such as ours, 

b. To review and appraise available 
research in science teaching and to 
suggest desirable types of, and direc- 
tion for, further study. 


c. To select and describe the best 
practices in science teaching that 
could be found and to show how 
they can be adapted to daily use by 
any qualified teacher who is inter- 
ested in improvement. 

2. Another important purpose of 
this report stems from the move- 
ments and trends previously referred 
to. New kinds of courses and new 
methods and devices in science in- 
struction are being developed in 
many places. It is my purpose here 
to examine these developments, to 
appraise them and to determine, in- 
sofar as possible, what their impli- 
cations for the future would seem 
to be. 

In the preparation of the yearbook 
all elementary and secondary grades, 
including the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, are considered. The commit- 
tee decided for practical reasons not 
to include discussions of science 
teaching at levels beyond this. 


Objectives Are Stated 


The report includes a discussion of 
what the committee feels to be desir- 
able objectives of science instruction, 
both in the ultimate and in the more 
immediate sense. Science as a field 
of instruction is criented in the direc- 
tion of its functions in modern 
society. Recurring problems as per- 
sistent issues are briefly discussed and 
the best collective judgment of the 
yearbook committee is presented on 
each issue. 

An entire section of the report 
deals with problems of science teach- 
ing in the elementary grades, includ- 
ing discussions of expected outcomes, 
methods and materials, multisensory 
aids, evaluation, education of teachers 
for this level and significant research. 

Another section, organized in a 
similar way and dealing with these 
problems at the secondary level, con- 
stitutes a substantial share of the 
report. A closing chapter attempts to 
envisage the future services which 
instruction in science can render in 
modern education for democracy. 
The report should be useful to 
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teachers, supervisors, administrators 
and curriculum workers. It analyzes 
present conditions and trends in sci- 
ence teaching and it contains many 


practical suggestions and much use- 
ful material for those concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with science 
teaching in the schools. 








“Early Childhood 
Education”’ 


Part II of the Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education 


N. S. LIGHT 


Director, Bureau of School and Community Services 


State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


LT HOUGH 


the kindergarten 
has long been known as a unit 
of the American school system, in 
structional under institu- 
tional management still begin for 
most children when they are old 
enough to be admitted to the first 
grade of the elementary school. 
Under federal projects, first, for 
unemployment relief in the 1930's, 
and, later, for the care of young chil- 
dren of mothers employed in war 
production enterprises, nursery school 
units were established in sufficient 
numbers to familiarize the public 
with their social service values as 
child care centers. In view of the 
continually accentuated stresses of 
childhood resulting from the chang- 
ing pattern of family life, it seems 
reasonable to expect a gradual exten- 
sion of the boundaries within which 
the kindergarten and the nursery 
school may be included as integral 
parts of the public school system. 


Services 


Learning Needs Direction 


It is, however, important to recog- 
nize that the custodial function of 
schools for very young children is 
neither the most impelling nor the 
most legitimate motive for profes- 
sional promotion of the movement to 
establish these units securely in the 
structural organization of the na- 
tion’s common schools. Research on 
various aspects of child development 
has disclosed signal advantages of a 
measure of control over the environ- 
mental influences in childhood and 
of professionalized direction of a 
substantial portion of the learning 
and the socializing experiences of 
young children between the period 
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of infancy and the traditional school 
entering age. 

Accordingly, Part II of the Forty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, pre- 
pared by the society’s committee on 
early childhood education,* has un- 
dertaken to define the rdle of earlier 
institutional training in the process 
of inducting children into the estab- 
lished experience pattern of the pri- 
mary school. 


The yearbook will challenge the 
immediate interest of members of the 
teaching profession who have already 
identified themselves with this phase 
of the rising movement to extend 
school services in accordance with 
the educational needs of any segment 
of the population not adequately 
provided for by other social institu- 
tions. It is equally valuable for the 
general class of teachers and school 
administrators in that it presents both 
the historical background and the 
philosophical and scientific founda- 
tions underlying kindergarten and 
nursery school programs in current 
operation. 

Thus, the history and present status 
of downward extensions of elemen- 
tary education in local school systems 
are described, the implications of 
present day mores and social concepts 
for the education of young children 





are interpreted, the various theories 
of individual growth and develop- 
ment and their significance for the 
immediate and future needs of chil- 
dren are explained and the results of 
research on various phases of child 
development are reviewed for guid- 
ance in determining the kinds of 
experiences to be provided in the 
curriculum for children of prepri- 
mary school age. 

The implementation of training 
programs conceived of in the light 
of such foundational studies involves 
adequate provision of facilities and 
services in much the same manner as 
other institutionalized programs of 
education. There is also the problem 
of articulating the early childhood 
program with the more formal and 
the more universally established pro- 
gram for beginning classes in the 
elementary school. Again, there are 
problems peculiar to the conditions 
of life in rural settlements. With the 
view of ensuring popular sanction 
and for the sake of continuing im- 
provement of school services in behalf 
of young children, it is at least expe- 
dient to plan for the utilization of 
these preprimary units as laboratories 
for the enrichment of parent educa- 
tion programs and for the training 
of specialists in other professions con- 
cerned with child development and 
welfare. All of these considerations 
are appropriately dealt with by com- 
petent observers who are numbered 
among the contributors to this year- 


book. 
Suggestions Offered 


Forward looking suggestions are 
offered with reference to important 
problems pertaining to the resources 
and services considered essential to 
the attainment of accepted objectives 
of schooling at this level. Informa- 
tive chapters deal with the selection 
and training of the teaching staff; 
the design and the appointments of 
physical facilities; problems of organ- 
ization, administration and finance; 
measuring the progress of pupils and 
the related functions of recording and 
reporting the derived indexes of 
growth and development, and spe- 
cialized procedures and facilities to 
be employed in adapting instruction 
to the exceptional abilities or dis- 
abilities of atypical children. 


*N. S. Light, chairman; John E. Anderson, 
Frank N. Freeman, Bess Goodykoontz, Helen 
Heffernan, Worth McClure and Ruth Upde- 
graff. 
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each nine weeks. — — | 
As parents wish to do all possible Works to Capectr ap 
° ° 9 s — oo i 
for their child’s welfare, the com- Prompt in Getting to Work t ye oa 
mittee felt that checking even such poten 2 2 em aed 
an expanded report could not tell the DP ag «cw ea tipilicy aa 
° est Ferios: —— — — 
whole story; therefore, space is pro- dkedtntadibiouicmhathcns iano 
; ° és ‘ DAYS ABSENT 
vided for “special comments by the m! NA ODES ARNE, 
teacher” for each nine week period. huh TT tein _ ——— —4 
Here the teacher can report the spe- a I Siaiskidiedds ABE 
cial outstanding activities and im- This certifies that your child has completed the work of his grade and is ae ee eae Ge OI oo. eae 
. . “~-— hereby promoted to the —grade of the Public —__— = 
provements of the child or his difh- Schools of this County. — -———+ 

. 7 ee Second Period: “a 6h 
culties that need attention. She may sites. tee 7 DEBE NOR 
ask for cooperation of the parent on 
individual problems of the child. She For Grades 4 to 8. 
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may also commend the child for his 
achievements. 

Another feature of this report is 
the sending out of a blue warning 
slip to the parent during the nine 
weeks (preferably at the half way 
point), if the teacher feels that the 
child is not participating to his full- 
est capacity. This card requests a 
conference with the parent, the ap 
pointment date is made and the card 
is signed by the parent and returned 
to the teacher. A record of these 
conferences is kept on the report 
card. In this way parents can know 
and keep in rather close touch with 
the development of their children. 








HENNEPIN COUNTY SCHOOLS 


District No____ 


Dear Mr. and Mrs.____ 





in 


Date Bite og ey 





__is not doing satisfactory work 








Passing from grade 


Signed_ 


Parent sign and return 


this year is in danger unless work is much 


improved for the remainder of the year. An interview with parent is desired 


Teacher 





Parent 











ne 





A blue warning slip is sent to parents. 





Organizing the Adult Curriculum 


classes, was 134,873, ot which 67.- 
655 were men. 


Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education 


Day School Enrollment, 1939-40 





Men Women 
Trade & Industrial....... 11,097 1,584 
Homemoking........... 44 10,045 
GE cccccccccess 2,179 6,407 
Ds .6c60e0nenss 232 333 
ee 2,452 545 
ee 299 446 

Evening Enrollment 1939-40 

Trade & Industrial. ..... 22,302 1,930 
Homemoking........... 210 11,869 
Commercial............ 5,552 12,689 
Ns ceecéecuess 1,967 686 
Dn cedteceseachac pean 14,451 
re 637 325 





From the tables it can be seen that 
the adult school curriculum leans 
heavily toward practical subjects. 
However, classes in the cultural sub- 
jects are also well attended, which 
seems to indicate that adults are 
interested in preserving their cul- 
tural heritage as well as in preparing 
for vocations. The significant fact 
that stands out in a study of the 
adult curriculum is that the social 
studies and health and safety receive 
little, if any, attention. 


A Well Balanced Curriculum 


A well balanced adult curriculum 
will aim at fulfilling three major 
purposes: (1) socio-civic; (2) voca- 
tional; (3) avocational and cultural. 
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(Continued From Page 25.) 


The SOC10-CiVIC purpose 1S important 
in a democracy because of each 
individual’s need for knowledge that 
will enable him to understand the 
problems confronting him and to 
recognize the inevitability of change 
as an orderly part of the social 
process. Adult education begins with 
an attempt to eradicate illiteracy. It 
especially seeks to educate that for- 
gotten element in American life, the 
foreign born adults. Through Eng- 
lish classes, Americanization classes 
and parent education classes, adult 
educators try to reduce illiteracy and 
make good American citizens out of 
these people. 

Another socio-civic aim is the 
awakening of adults to the imme- 
diate problems around them. This 
is done through neighborhood for- 
ums, current events discussion classes 
and civic problems classes. 


Vocational Purpose 


The vocational purpose of the 
adult curriculum is to adjust or im- 
prove the vocation of the individual. 
The modern shifting of occupations 
makes vocational adjustments neces 
sary. It has been estimated that the 
average person may be subjected to 
two or three major technological 
shocks during the course of his pro- 
ductive life. War makes additional 
changes necessary. 

Out of 18 men whose ages ranged 


from 24 to 45 in one of our national 
defense training classes at Los Gatos 
during the war, not one had had to 
readjust himself vocationally _ less 
than three times. With the end of 
the war and the end of defense work, 
these adults were faced with another 
occupational shift. It is now that the 
greatest task of adult education in 
the field of vocational adjustment 
has come. The adjustment of indi- 
viduals to their vocations is taxing 
the ingenuity of the greatest minds 
of this generation. 

Typing, carpentry, stenography, 
salesmanship and bookkeeping are 
examples of subjects which are 
taught in order to carry out the 
vocational aim of adult education. 


To Preserve Our Cultural Heritage 


The avocational and cultural pur- 
pose of adult education is to enable 
the adult to make constructive use 
of his leisure. Education by virtue of 
this purpose seeks to preserve the 
cultural heritage of America through 
courses in American literature, social 
and economic institutions, music 
appreciation and the arts. One fac- 
tor that no adult education director 
dare overlook is the opportunity for 
cultural education wherever he is. 
The need for training for hurried 
occupational shifts must not blind us 
to the greater need for the preser- 
vation of our cultural heritage. 
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HE story of the development of 

elementary school buildings is 
an interesting chapter in the history 
of education in Detroit. The evolu- 
tion of the construction of the mod- 
ern school building has not taken 
place in a day. It has been the major 


concern of the administration for 
more than a quarter century. 

The basic principle underlying the 
elementary school building program 
is that the school must be built 
around the curriculum. This implies 
that the size, form, facilities and 
structure of all schoolrooms should 
be determined by school people. It 
also means that the erection of new 
buildings and the alteration of old 
buildings must at all times keep pace 





with the newest and best in educa- 
tional thinking. 

Our planning of new schools is a 
cooperative undertaking whereby the 
administrative and supervisory staffs, 
the board of education architects, the 
supervising principals, elementary 
school principals, teachers and some 
of our leading citizens collaborate in 
designing a new school. After a 
series of definitely planned meetings, 
suggestions became crystallized into 
a number of basic principles as well 
as specific recommendations concern- 
ing the location and construction of 
an elementary school. 

In these meetings, which were held 
over a period of two years, the board 
of education architect gathered to- 





gether suggestions from various 
groups for the construction and 
equipment of the rooms under their 
charge. For instance, our library 
supervisor and teachers worked out 
what a modern elementary library 
should consist of, giving specifica- 
tions for space, size, shelving and 
book room. 

The architect drew the plans ac- 
cording to the supervisor’s recom- 
mendations, then brought them back 
for further discussion and revision. 
This was done over and over until 
the plans were refined into our pres- 
ent type of library. 

The same procedure was followed 
for each room: auditorium, class- 
rooms, homerooms, gymnasium and 
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even the janitor’s room. One after 
another the rooms were constructed 
in this fashion until we had a com- 
plete modern elementary school plan. 


The basic principles recommended 
as a result of these meetings are as 
follows: 

1. The school should be constructed 
in terms of curriculum needs. 

For several decades, schools were 
constructed to teach the three R’s. 
However, a changing philosophy of 
education necessitated a new type of 
school plant. 

Having selected the curriculum, 
school planning committees must 
select the type of school which most 
readily permits educational objectives 
to be carried out with ease and efh- 
ciency. The school must be designed 
to facilitate the instruction of the 
child and, at the same time, meet 
adult community needs. 

2. The school should be located in 
terms of future city planning, com- 
munity needs, the safety and health 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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of the children who attend classes. 


The school site must be chosen in 
cooperation with the various plan 
commissions that see the develop- 
ment of the city as an entity. Inten- 
sive surveys must be made to deter- 
mine the needs and trends of the 
community. We must be able to 
anticipate the social and economic 
status of this new district. The school 
plant must be located in the center 
of the district and on a street free 
from heavy traffic, avoiding factories, 
foundries, paint shops or any other 
factor which might be detrimental to 
the health or safety of the child. 

3. The school should be planned in 
terms of a coordinated, harmonious 
whole, having in mind beauty, pleas- 
ing architectural design and efh- 
ciency of operation. 

The school should set the architec- 
tural pattern for the community. The 
school must be an integral part of 
the community in design. It must 
harmonize in color, design and con- 


weet, 
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tour, yet sacrifice nothing in efh- 
ciency. 

4. The building should be con- 
structed as a complete unit where 
school enrollment warrants. 

In the construction of a new build- 
ing, plans should be made for a 
complete unit. Too many schools are 
hopefully waiting for those promised 
additions that will never arrive. 

In addition to the homerooms, a 
kindergarten, auditorium, gymna- 
sium-lunchroom, an art and music 
room, a teachers’ room, a clinic and 
an office should be included. 

If the number of pupils justifies it, 
we should include rooms for indus- 
trial art, homemaking, additional 
social studies, health, library and ex- 
panded facilities for art and music. 
If the unit is small, a special room 
may house more than one activity. 

5. Future schools should be de- 
signed for enrollments of not more 
than 1000 pupils, exclusive of the 
kindergarten. 
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While the size of an elementary 
school should be determined largely 
by the needs and conditions of the 
community it serves, large enroll- 
ments of small children are not desir- 
able. Buildings should be planned to 
accommodate, in general, not more 
than 1000 pupils, exclusive of kinder- 
garten. 

6. The minimum capacity for the 
auditorium should be 350. 

The auditorium should be sufh- 
ciently large to accommodate at least 
one third of the school’s enrollment, 
that is, early elementary, middle and 
later elementary. 

It must have a large stage with a 
convenient dressing room as well as 
plenty of storage space. The audi- 
torium should be near the gymna- 
sium because of the close relationship 
of activities. An outside entrance will 
make this part of the building readily 
accessible to members of the com- 
munity so that they will not disturb 
the rest of the school. 
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7. Homerooms for first grades 
should be larger than those for 
higher grades. 

Development of motor coordina- 
tion is a gradual process in young 
children; thus, a larger room than 
usual is needed. Homerooms should 
be on the south side of the building. 
Each room requires large lockers for 
storage of necessary equipment. 

8. The gymnasium and lunchroom 
should be combined. 

An adequate lunchroom that will 
meet the needs of the pupils as well 
as those of the community should be 
provided. This combination of gym- 
nasium and lunchroom with the 
tables folded against the walls pro- 
vides a large dining room with small 
additional cost and with no loss in 
efficiency to the health program. The 
kitchen is located between the gym- 
nasium and the auditorium. The 
auditorium thus becomes the assem- 
bly center for pupils going to lunch 
and on inclement days after lunch. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


9. Soundproof rooms for audio- 
visual programs and instrumental 
music should be provided. 

The increasing emphasis on audio- 
visual education demands a special 
room constructed to meet the needs 
of this program. Ample storage space 
must be provided for audio-visual 
equipment and for musical instru- 
ments. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to the acoustic properties of this room 
in relation to the rest of the building. 
Sufficient. electric outlets must be 
provided and the room must be 
easily darkened. 

Many of the specific recommenda- 
tions made by the group of educators 
described at the beginning of this 
article are incorporated in the new 
Emerson Elementary School in De- 
troit, floor plans of which are shown. 
This building is of modernistic de- 
sign with walls of a light-diffusing 
type of glass block which, it is be- 

(Continued on Page 44.) 
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Webster Groves Provides for 


HE school district of Webster 

Groves, Mo., is a residential sub- 
urban area of approximately 5 square 
miles adjacent to the city of St. Louis. 
It has a total population of approxi- 
mately 25,000 with a pupil popula- 
tion of 4000. 

The Douglass Elementary School 
for Negroes, one of the projects in 
the building program voted on Dec. 
5, 1944, was completed in September 
1946. 

The building is arranged to con- 
form to the contour of the site, with 
space allowed for future expansion 
and an ample outdoor play area for 
both elementary and high school 
pupils. The old building will remain 
on the site in full use to serve the 
high school pupils. 


Serves Both Buildings 


The new building contains a large 
auditorium-gymnasium measuring 
63 by 83 feet with stage; it is con- 
nected with the locker rooms and 
cafeteria on the floor below. These 
facilities are planned to serve both 
buildings and will allow an all- 
weather physical education program. 
They are also available for commu- 
nity use for various adult education 
activities. 

The auditorium-gymnasium has 
bleachers for 500 spectators and, when 
the stage is in use, can accommodate 
740 in folding chairs. 
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Architect 


LEONARD A. STEGER 
Superintendent, Webster Groves, Mo. a 


The cafeteria, which measures 58 
by 63 feet, has an ample kitchen and 
storerooms and has a capacity for 
300 at the tables. It also has a snack 
bar for pupil parties when the room 
is used as a youth center. 

The building also contains 13 class- 
rooms, measuring 22 by 34 feet, with 
a capacity for 40 pupils. Each room 
is provided with metal wardrobes. A 
kindergarten, 22 by 40 feet, contains 
workroom, 
small stage. 

Rooms for principal and teachers, 
clinics, two arts and crafts rooms, 


wardrobes, toilet and 
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toilets and a large playroom are pro- 
vided. The structure is fire resistive 
with concrete floors and stairs and a 
composition roof. Steel framing is 
used for trusses. The exterior walls 
are of brick with terra cotta trim and 
have concrete foundations. 


Design Is Modern 


The design is modern in character. 
All classrooms and corridor walls are 
plastered with hard wall plaster. 
Ceilings have acoustical treatment. 
Corridors and stairways have a wain- 
scot of ceramic tile. Auditorium- 
gymnasium, lockers, toilets and cafe- 
teria have similar wainscots. Class- 
room and corridor floors are of mas- 
tic tile. The gymnasium floor is 
maple. 

The equipment, both fixed and 
portable, is of types that have been 
tested in modern school construction 
of latest design. The plumbing in- 
cludes only the most sanitary fixtures 
and roughing-in. 

The heating system is a low pres- 
sure steam type of radiation with 
window ventilation and _ exhaust 
ducts. The electric wiring is set in 
rigid conduits and use is made of 
current devices that are approved by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

The building has a total content 
of 670,530 cubic feet and cost $255.- 


315, or 38.1 cents per cubic foot. 
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Douglass Elementary School for Negroes, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Brick walls with terra cotta trim are effectively used in carrying out the modern design 
of this school, floor plans of which together with plot plan are seen on pages 38 and 40. 


A fireplace is an attractive feature of the kindergarten. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The Douglass school now serves approximately 400 elementary children from kinder- 
garten through grade 6, in addition to several groups of pupils from the six year 
high school which use several rooms for class purposes. The cafeteria accommodates 
all elementary school and secondary school pupils by serving in two separate shifts. 
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Above: When stage performances are held in the 
auditorium-gymnasium 740 persons can be accom- 
modated on folding chairs. Spectators for games 
may number 500 through the use of bleachers. The 
room has a ceramic tile wainscot and a maple floor. 
Left and Below: Two views of the kitchen. One 
shows the cafeteria serving counter in front of a 
glazed partition; the other, the ample kitchen. The 
cafeteria itself seats 300; it also has a snack bar 
for parties since under the school and community 
program the room serves also as a youth center. 
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RINEVILLE is situated in the 
high plateau country of central 
Oregon and is the center and county 
seat of a large lumber, cattle and 
general farming area. 
All of the schools in the entire 
county (Crook) are consolidated in 


The building has clean modern lines. In the main entrance detail, shown 
above, the panels at the top of the pylons symbolize “the three R's." 
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Oregon Tries Saw Te a 


one district under a county board of 
education and under a single super- 
intendent. 
The illustrations shown are of the 
Ochoco Grade School at Prineville. 
Children are transported to the 
Ochoco and other area or ward 





schools by bus. Like most other 
areas in Oregon, the county is ex- 
periencing a rapid growth and this 
is the first of a series of new school 
plants being planned to house the 
increased school population and to 
provide for the future. 

The present building provides 12 
classrooms, a library, a cafeteria and 
multipurpose room, gymnasium-audi- 
torium and other facilities. Provision 
has been made to add four or more 
rooms to the classroom wings so that 
from 16 to 20 classrooms can be 
accommodated, if required. 


Windows in Primary Department 


An unusual feature of the primary 
wing (grades 1 through 3) is the 
saw tooth window arrangement. 
This is intended to: provide approxi- 
mately 48 feet of window in a 40 foot 
room, compensate for the angle of 
the compass, place the windows at 
an angle to a straight seating ar- 
rangement, remove the window lock- 
ers from the side aisles and achieve 
a more open activity alcove at the 
rear of the room. 

Each outside mullion houses a 
pipe column supporting a laminated 
beam while the inside mullion con- 
ceals the steam riser. The primary 
rooms also contain a toilet, a sink, a 
work bench with composition top 
and a generous linoleum counter. 
Window lockers are portable. These 
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rooms also provide direct access to 
an open, paved terrace extending the 
length of the wing. A planting strip 
is built into the terrace to allow 
minor separation by classes as well 
as to provide a decorative note and, 
if desired, some small experiments in 
plant life. 

The 


more 


intermediate classrooms are 
conventional in nature and 
arrangement although three different 
sizes of rooms are used to permit 
some flexibility for different sized 
classes. 

Ceilings in all important rooms 
slope from 12 feet at the outside wall 
to 10 feet at the corridor wall. The 
resultant increase in light at*the in- 
side wall not only is noticeable but 
is verified by light meter readings. 

As is the case with any new de- 
parture, the saw tooth window has 
produced both praise and criticism. 
However, in practice it has worked 
well and the school authorities are 
well satisfied with the experiment. 
\s a criticism and suggestion, the 
architects propose to substitute glass 














CONSTRUCTION DETAILS AND JOB DATA 


Name of School: Ochoco Grade School 


Location: Prineville, Crook County, Oregon 
Grades: One through six 


School System: Consolidated county unit 
system 


Superintendent: Cecil M. Sly 
Principal: R. H. McAtee 


Architects: C. N. Freeman & Sydney B. 
Hayslip, Associate Architects, Portland, 


Ore. 


Dates: Construction begun May 1945 under 
War Production Board authorization and 
priorities. Construction completed Sep- 
tember 1946. 


Cost: $199,397 including equipment and 
architects’ fees at $6.44 per sq. ft. 


Walls: Tile and brick veneer 


Roof: Ring connected truss rafters and 
mineral surfaced roll roofing. 
Floors: Concrete on grade; asphalt tile 


Gymnasium: Asphalt concrete (to be maple 
on screeds when available) 


Heating: Low pressure steam; strip convec- 


tors; individual room thermostatic con- 
trols; oil fired 
Finish: Plaster walls; ceilings, acoustical 


plaster on gypsum lath; gymnasium ceil- 
ing, fiberboard. 


Lighting: Fluorescent in classrooms; incan- 
descent elsewhere. 


block for obscure glass in the return 
leg of the saw tooth to prevent some 
glare which occurs at certain hours 
of the day. 


This was considered at the time 


KEY 


A, Primary Classroom 

B, Intermediate Classroom 
C, Library 

D, Multipurpose Room 

E, Kitchen 


2 


of planning but since the building 
was constructed during wartime, this 
as well as some other improvements 
were omitted because of material 
shortages and priority restrictions. 


| 


K, Janitor 

L, Gymnasium-Auditorium 
M, Stage’ 

N, Gym. Offices, Equip. 
O, Dressing Rooms 





F, General Office 

G, Office of Principal 
H, Teachers’ Room 

1, Health Room 

J, Foyer 
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View of a portion of the saw tooth wing housing grades | 
through 3, showing the short side of the windows. This 
construction feature compensates for the angle of the com- 
pass and has many other advantages. Note the wide overhang. 


Interior detail of saw tooth window. 


Metropolitan 


(Continued From Page 36.) 


View of a primary classroom in the rear of which can be seen 

a linoleum counter, a sink and a composition covered work bench. 
lieved, will provide sufficient light 
to the inside walls of classrooms and 
will eliminate the use of window 
shades except in those rooms in 
which special activities require dark 
curtains. Fluorescent tubular electric 
fixtures are provided and sufficient 
electric outlets are installed. 

The science room has workroom 
and darkroom facilities. Ample stor- 
age space is provided in the music 
room and all rooms and corridors 
have been acoustically treated. 

Increased floor space is made avail- 
able in the art room, in the library 
and in all other areas in the building 
where the activities carried on neces- 
sitate more space than usual. 

The building is designed to pro- 
vide for the use of the auditorium, 
health facilities and kitchen services 
by the community. 

In general, the new Emerson Ele- 
mentary School plan, which provides 
the maximum in educational efh- 
ciency, embodies the group thinking 
of educational specialists. 
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HE 


budget is the only means 

for determining with any degree 
of accuracy the amount of money re- 
quired to operate the public schools 
for any year. The budget can respond 
to changes in service requirements, 
standards and provisions, changes in 


the school population be served, 
in salary and wage levels and in price 
levels. No state aid formulas can 
measure all of these factors for all 
communities in a state; state aid for- 
mulas are more or less complicated, 
crude devices for approximating 
school district revenue requirements 
where budgetary authority is retained 
by the local units. 

Unfortunately, most school budgets 
are conceived in terms of the esti- 
mated amount of state aid accruing 
under existing laws with other ex- 
penditure requirements trimmed to 
the amount of property tax revenues 
to be expected under existing admin- 
istrative practices, laws, tax limits, 
fiscal dependence, high total overall 
rates or political resistance. Conse- 
quently, the amount of money re- 
quired to operate the schools in any 
state for any year is never known. 

Failure of budgets to reflect the true 
expenditure requirements of school 
systems means that any revision of 
state aid formulas usually underesti- 
mates expenditure requirements. The 
lormulas used are based upon aver- 
age practice in the past. The result is 
that all state aid laws are decades 
behind in their approximations of 
public school revenue needs. 

Public school budgets for 1946-47, 
assuming no changes in services or 
population to be served, should have 
reflected: 

A high level of production, rel- 
atively full employment, and even 
labor shortages, with intense compe- 
tition for persons possessing the same 
abilities and qualifications as teach- 
ers. 

2. A salary and wage level in pri- 
vate employment at least double the 
prewar level. 

3. Salaries of persons possessing 
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Let the Budget Tell Your Story 


50 that state aid formulas can be based on an 
accurate estimate of present and future needs 


ARVID J. BURKE 


Director of Studies, New York State 
Teachers Association 


the same qualifications as teachers 
under Federal Civil Service 30 per 
cent higher ($2644 to $3397) 

4. A consumer price index at least 
40 per cent above prewar prices. 

Two or three years will elapse be- 
fore states will know what was budg- 
eted for public education this year. 
Yet it can be assumed without much 
fear of error that few school budgets: 

1. Called attention to the fact that 
minimum teachers’ salaries at least 
double the 1939 level ($2000 to $4000 
in many states) are required to com- 
pete for teaching personnel now. 

Mentioned essential services not 
being provided, curtailments in exist- 
ing services, or deterioration in the 
caliber of teaching personnel. 

3. Pointed out the necessity of cost- 
of-living adjustments commensurate 
with the rise of retail prices. 

It is probable that most school 
budgets showed how much money 
was anticipated from federal, state 
and local sources with a statement as 
to how the money was to be spent. 
Perhaps upon analysis it could be 
discovered that (1) prices paid for 
goods tended to increase with the 
level of retail prices; (2) wages for 
nonprofessional employes followed 
the general trend in private employ- 
ment; (3) average salaries for teacher 
replacements increased 50 to 100 per 
cent above prewar levels but’ were 
still below what a person could earn 
as a skilled laborer; (4) average sal- 
aries for experienced teachers in- 
creased between 10 and 30 per cent 
but were not much higher than those 
paid inexperienced teachers. 

Sull further analysis will show 
that such budgets do not encourage 
young people of ability to prepare for 
teaching, cause the shortage-of qual- 
ified teachers to grow, force a reduc- 
tion in teacher qualifications through 
the issuance of temporary licenses, 
shorter periods of preparation or the 
return of persons with low grade 










credentials and make it difficult for 
school systems to retain and replace 
personnel. 

Realists will reply that a school 
system must make its budget in 
terms of its taxing power and exist 


ing state aid laws. That is true for 
part of the budget and for the cur- 
rent year. Why can’t such a budget 
be supplemented by a statement of 
present and future needs? How can 
increased- taxing powers and_in- 
creased aid from states be attained 
unless the shortcomings of the exist- 
ing laws are made public every year 
through the budget ? 

Suppose that every school district 
in every state were to prepare a 
budget that left existing services as 
they are but provided for a minimum 
salary schedule high enough to en- 
able school districts to compete for 
personnel in that state. It would be- 
come obvious at once that the local 
property tax in most school districts 
could not support the budget. 

Many states could provide the rev- 
enues if they made the same effort 
they made five years ago. Over half 
the states could provide the revenues 
if they made at least the average 
effort. Some states would have to 
have federal assistance. Such annual 
budgets would do much to convince 
the American public of the need for 
increased state and/or federal aid. 

Suppose that every school district 
in every state, in addition to budget- 


‘ing for adequate professional salaries, 


were to budget for certain uniform 
minimums in regard to compulsory 
education, length of term, class size, 
levels of schooling, holding power, 
qualifications for personnel and serv- 
ices to be provided. Would the Amer- 
ican public be satisfied with existing 
local taxing powers, state aids or fed- 
eral assistance? 

Such budget data compiled for 
whole states and the whole nation 
would tell a story that has never been 
told. Schools have been asking for 
more money but they are not telling 
for what it is sought. 





Paraguays New School 


Training youths for employment in the commonest 


occupations of their country will be the chief 


objective of Paraguay’s first vocational school 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


Assistant Director of the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, Department of State 


ARAGUAY is to have a new 

vocational trade school, the first 
of its kind in that country. It will 
be located in Asuncidén, the capital. 
The curriculum is patterned after 
the best practices of vocational 
schools in the United States and 
the school, although small, will offer 
courses designed to prepare youths 
for the commonest occupations of 
Paraguay. 

The cooperative educational pro- 
gram between the United States and 
Paraguay which authorized this new 
school was signed on March 17, 1945, 
by myself, representing the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, 
Inc., and the Hon. Juan Dario 
Quiroz, minister of education in 
Paraguay. The program for the 
school was worked out in advance 
with the minister by one of our 
leaders in the vocational field, How- 
ard B. Gundersen, state director of 
vocational education in Utah, who 
was sent to Paraguay in February 
1945 as a consultant of the founda- 
tion. 


The School's Objectives 


The following objectives activate 
‘the program of this new school. 

1. To prepare students for useful 
employment in the occupations of 
their choice. 

2. To raise the standards of crafts- 
manship. 

3. To promote the public welfare 
by training citizens as skilled crafts- 
men. 

4. To conserve and develop nat- 
ural resources. 

Five courses or occupations will 
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be taught in the new school, namely, 
auto mechanics, carpentry and cabi- 
net making, electricity and_ radio, 
refrigeration, plumbing. Later, in- 
struction in printing and bookbind- 
ing will be added. 

A three year curriculum has been 
approved. It is open only to those 
who have completed two full years 
of work in the secondary school and 
who are at least 15 years of age. 


Exploratory Work in First Year 


The program of the first year is 
exploratory and is required of every 
student. During this year he is given 
opportunity for try-out experience 
in more than one occupation. Apti- 
tude tests are given to all; interests 
and desires are carefully recorded; 
abilities and aptitudes are evaluated; 
in short, the best known modern 
devices of counseling and guidance 
are used to help the student make 
an intelligent choice of his trade. 
Whenever, during this year, he 
makes his final choice of occupation 
he ceases his exploratory work and 
begins at once to concentrate upon 
that occupation. 

The second year is a period of in- 
tensive training te prepare for jobs 
on an advanced apprenticeship basis. 
It is a critical year. For although 
all students will be urged to com- 
plete the third year, it is conceded 
that many will not do so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, those who com- 
plete the second year will have more 
skill and technical knowledge than 
persons completing the ordinary ap- 
prentice training. To be sure, they 
will need added experience to ac- 


quire speed and accuracy but they 
will have sufficient technical knowl- 
edge to get along in a trade with 
minimum supervision. 

In the third year the students will 
acquire the skills and technical 
knowledge needed to make them 
superior workmen. After a few years 
of experience they may become tech- 
nicians in their occupation and lead- 
ers in their field of work. Graduates 
of this school will not be engineers. 
They will be technicians, but they 
will know how to work with their 
heads as well as with their hands. 


Teachers Sent From U. S. 


In order to get the program under 
way the foundation has selected and 
sent to Paraguay a director of the 
school and instructors in auto me- 
chanics, carpentry, electricity, plumb- 
ing and refrigeration. It is planned 
that the director will remain in Para- 
guay for three years and the in- 
structors for two years each. During 
this period Paraguayan teachers will 
be selected and trained in the United 
States to take over instruction in 
the new school. 

That is not all, however. Ten care- 
fully selected Paraguayan teachers 
will come to the United States for a 
year of intensive teacher training 
complemented with trade experience. 
They have been selected because of 
their experience in a trade or indus- 
trial occupation, their university or 
technical school training, their teach- 
ing experience, their command of 
the English language, their ability to 
direct the work of others and their 
ability and interest in teaching and 
supervising vocational courses. 

Upon returning to Paraguay, after 
their year of study and work in the 
United States, these teachers, as soon 
as possible, will replace the director 
and the five specialists supplied by 
the foundation. 

Thus, Paraguay has become an- 
other in the lengthening list of 
American republics with which the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion has concluded cooperative agree- 
ments to promote understanding and 
closer educational relations. Basing 
our belief on experience obtained in 
other republics, we are confident that 
we shall gain as much in the way of 
broad educational experiences from 
Paraguayans studying here and in 
their own country as we shall give 
them in terms of special vocational 
training using our methods. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











National Teacher 
Examinations 


With suggestions for their improvement in ways 


that will prevent certain unfavorable results 


JOHN R. 


EMENS 


President, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind. 


HEN the National Teacher 
Examinations were first sug- 
gested, many school superintendents 
and personnel officers, particularly 
in large cities, were eager to use 
them. The examinations made it 
possible for them to avoid many local 
pressures and gave them what 
seemed to be a simple procedure for 
the elimination of some candidates 
on a supposedly objective basis. 
However, it was feared by many, 
including those who devised the 
tests, that this program, if improperly 
used, could have serious educational 
consequences. In all publicity con- 
cerning the tests and in public utter- 
ances about them, Dr. Wood and 
other members of the staff have re- 
peatedly cautioned school administra- 
tors, personnel officers and examiners 
concerning the use of the tests. In 
spite of this, however, some of the 
worst fears concerning their improper 
use have now materialized. 


Feared Unfavorable Results 


Several years ago certain school 
administrators and teacher educators, 
as well as teacher organizations, were 
concerned lest a pencil and paper 
test developed as a means of select- 
ing teachers would have certain un- 
favorable results, namely: 

1. It would create the idea in the 
minds of some that it is possible to 
measure the competence of teachers 
by such method. 

2. It would enable teachers who 
had completed certain courses or pro- 
grams in college to score higher on 
the tests than others who might be 
better qualified to deal with pupil 
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personnel problems, extracurricular 
activities, and to do just as well with 
the teaching of subject matter ma- 
terials. 

3. Such an examination would 
exclude the use of other more perti- 
nent and valuable information in the 
selection of desirable candidates to 
work with young children and 
youths in a dynamic school program. 


Would Imply Uniformity 


4. The implications of the words 
“National Teacher Examinations” 
would cause concern by ‘suggesting 
that all teachers throughout the na- 
tion might be subjected to a single 
uniform test while, at the same time, 
we were trying to preserve the dis- 
tinctive individual identity and pur- 
pose of institutions, states and re- 
gions as vital in any democratic 
educational program. 

5. A paper and pencil test would 
imply that all institutions of higher 
education which have teacher educa- 


tion programs must prepare their 


students to pass uniform national 
teacher examinations. Thus, the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations would 
have all the undesirable features 
found in the New York regents’ ex- 
aminations which were recently 
eliminated following the New York 
Regents Inquiry. 

6. If teachers were to be required 
to take such examinations, teachers’ 
colleges would find themselves of 
necessity leaving out what they indi- 
vidually consider to be valuable, 
worthwhile, necessary programs for 
meeting the needs of teachers and 
would spend their time preparing 





teachers to pass paper and pencil 
tests. In addition, rather than de- 
velop the type of graduate work 
needed to train master teachers, these 
schools would find themselves of 
necessity doing the type of work that 
would make it possible for in-service 
teachers to get higher scores on pen- 
cil and paper tests, such as those pro- 
vided for the National Teacher 
Examinations. 

Now, in 1946, several years after 
the National Teacher Examinations 
were first developed, some of our 
worst fears are confirmed. Although 
the tests are being used in some cities 
in the manner intended—as one part 
of a group of teacher selection proc- 
esses—other cities and even one 
state have chosen to use them in 
ways which are undesirable and 
definitely dangerous to the teaching 
profession. 


A Mere Elimination Process 


For instance, in some cities teach- 
ers who do not attain a certain speci- 
fied score on the National Teacher 
Examinations are not allowed to 
compete in any other part of the ex- 
amination. Consequently, the Na- 
tional Teacher Examination becomes 
an elimination process, rather than 
a means of assistance for effectively 
and intelligently selecting candidates 
best qualified for the jobs to be 
filled. 

In one instance, all teachers in the 
state were required to take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, their 
individual salaries being thereupon 
determined by the marks they re- 
ceived. Their state teachers’ certifi- 
cates were granted or refused on the 
basis of their passing or not passing 
this pencil and paper test. 

If the tests described are to be used 
in the future, someone should sug- 
gest that the name “National Teach- 
er Examinations” be discarded and 
that those who are officially respon- 
sible for the tests refuse to allow 
them to be used in instances which 
are not in accord with sound educa- 
tional policy. 

In addition, over a period of years, 
it would be desirable for everyone 
to assist in devising better and more 
desirable means of measuring teacher 
competencies with the expectation 
that we shall be able to achieve better 
results in teacher selection only if we 
are able to achieve better methods of 
teacher appraisal and to utilize judi- 
ciously those which are developed. 
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Let the Public In 


ADDAH LUDDEN HURST 
Staff Writer, Gazette, Worcester, Mass. 


A ANY school administrator real- 
izes, the commonality knows 
little of the true classroom learning 
processes. 

Courses with an outward expres- 
sion, such as athletics and drama, 
display direct results, receive pub- 
licity and attain a degree of under- 
standability from the public. But the 
core of education, the substance of 
learning, the reason for schools go 
unheralded and unnoticed save for 
occasional squabbles among school- 
men over progressiveness, integra- 
tion or acquisition of liberal arts vs. 
technical skills which are aired in 
the press. To the virtual exclu- 
sion of any finite good, these argu- 
ments are paraded before the public. 

One outside the educational bound- 
aries obtains a mottled view of 
what the schools are doing; this is 
gleaned, perhaps, from small sister’s 
fairylike story of her kindergarten 
teacher or the “hep” prom talk of the 
girl next door. The common as- 
sumption is: the three “R’s” prevail. 
But how? 


Newspaper Takes a Hand 


Realizing this situation, a news 
paper in Worcester, Mass., made an 
effort to enlighten the public about 
the schools. The managing editor of 
the evening paper made preliminary 
arrangements with the school heads 
and publication of an account of 


simple class procedure was started. 


The reporter assigned to the job, 
following specified instructions, vis- 
ited schools and obtained a peek at 
ordinary teaching in the everyday 
classrooms. The newspaper schedule 
included a Tuesday column covering 
a grade school; a Thursday column, 
high schools or specialized train- 
ing centers, and a Saturday column 
covering special events, such as oper- 
ettas, speech contests, gymnasium 
achievements. Picturing typical ac- 
tivities was the purpose of the col- 
umn. 

The idea was to find the comfort- 
able, unspectacular side of “day in, 
day out” learning, not the story for 
the news columns or the school of 
Education Week. 

The glory of simple teaching as 
revealed in the newspaper stories 
astonished parents and general read- 
ers, too. Interest grew among teach- 
ers and principals in comparing 
schools, projects, units and_ ideas. 
The overall course of study was pre- 
scribed and followed in each school, 
but the inventive method of presen- 
tation in different instances was the 
attracting interest. The circus proj- 
ect, common to all schools in the 
spring, ranged from the making of 
paper cages of animals, bands, 
clowns, barkers and a midway with 
a hatbox merry-go-round mounted 
on a musical cake plate in one school 
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to the presence in another of a live 
monkey which came from India. 


In kindergartens the array of ac- 
tivities was endless. There was one 
school in which children had never 
seen flowers growing, not even 
dandelions. After a bus trip to the 
country, they built a farm in the 
corner of the classroom. In another 
school, there was a spectacular flower 
shop, pupil made, where flowers 
were bought and sold. And in still 
another, suites of rooms were built 
out of blocks, and furniture made 
out of cartons was fashioned after 
latest mail-order styles. 

A boat made of blocks took an- 
other kindergarten class on ocean 
jaunts. The story of Little Black 
Sambo, in operetta form, was acted 
out under window shade palm trees 
with window shade pancakes. The 
costumes were the result of diligent 
child effort. 

All this teaching was the usual 
thing as far as the schools them- 
selves were concerned but no one 
outside the schools knew about it, 
not even the parents. 

The higher grades, though their 
activities were less spectacular, took 
world tours in which all learning 
was included. Language, spelling, 
art, science were all integral parts of 
the greater whole. The pupils almost 
lived like Chinese, Swiss or Eskimo 
children, so much a part of their 
school lives did the study become. 

Then came the field of higher 
study, where the teaching skills were 
learned or pupils were preparing for 
further study. As in other cities, this 
teaching in years gone by had helped 
produce authors, artists, businessmen. 
That the suecess achieved by these 
individuals had resvflted in part from 
teachers’ efforts occurred to few. It 
was more than luck or chance. Some 
looks inside the high schools with 
the help of the reporter showed the 
public that drama study and writing 
instruction were offered. There were 
speech organizations, language clubs, 
science and hobby meets. In addi- 
tion to athletics, there were minia- 
ture art schools and music conserva- 
tories, all within the public school. 

This was regular classroom learn- 
ing. For years the process had been 
growing. 

No one knew much about school 
inside until the teacher and a re- 
porter conspired to “let the cat out 
of the bag.” The results have been 
thoroughly pleasing to all of us. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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It’s Time to Revise Our 


TEACHER 
TRAINING 


J. ROY LEEVY 


Division of Education and Applied Psychology 


Purdue University 


VER since the pioneer work of 

Horace Mann in teacher train- 
ing many colleges and universities 
have been engaged in some form of 
such training. Many of them have 
done excellent work in this field, as 
evidenced by the fact that the Amer 
ican high school is looked upon today 
by most thinking people as one of 
the finest institutions for the training 
of youth that our nation has. 

With high school enrollments 
vrowing and with the many different 
types of boys and girls enrolled, our 
big problem is how to continue to 
train teachers for them. Can we still 
use the methods and procedures for 
the training of teachers that we have 
been using for a quarter century 
past? The answer to this question 
is obviously “No.” 


Problem of Selecting Applicants 


much discussion about 
the student-teacher applicant as to 
whether she should be selected by 
some procedure which will weed out 
those who do not attain high aca 
demic scholarship in secondary school 
ind do not have outstanding person 


There is 


alities. 

In a democracy where our teacher 
training institutions are supported 
mainly by taxpayers’ money, the 
preper method of selecting applicants 
is a difficult problem. 

A few teacher training institutions 
have attempted to set up a sort of 
a selectivity procedure based upon 
the scholastic record of applicants 
while in secondary school and upon 
the recommendations of high school 
principals. Even such a method as 
this does not do the job of selection 
adequately, according to those who 
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have tried it, but it possibly beats no 
method of selectivity at all. 

Since at present there seems to be 
no satisfactory method for selecting 
the best quality of applicants, we will 
have to attempt to improve our pres- 
ent day teacher training by remedy- 
ing the defects in the curriculum and 
in the methods of instruction used 
in the college classroom. 

With student-teachers coming from 
all walks of life, the task of setting 
up a curriculum which will turn out 
an efficient teacher becomes all the 
more difficult. Some educational 
leaders believe the teacher should 
have a broad comprehensive training 
so that she will have no difficulty in 
fitting herself for a position in high 
school. 

This is no doubt a good practice if 
the teacher expects to get her first 
experience in the small secondary 
school. If all studies of these schools 
reveal the true facts she will need a 
broad, comprehensive training, for 
some of the teaching combinations 
required by them are varied. 


Must Teach Many Subjects 


I found in a recent survey* of 
some of the rural high schools in a 
midwestern state that one teacher was 
expected to teach five different sub- 
jects in high school, which were 
wholly unrelated to one another. The 
same study revealed that approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the beginning 
teachers from many of our colleges 
and universities have to start teaching 
a combination of subjects. 

Now if most beginning teachers 
have to begin in the small schools, 


*Leevy, J. R.: The Rural High School of 
the Corn Belt Area of Ilinois, 1937-38 


either they need to have comprehen- 
sive training or the school adminis- 
trators of these schools will have to 
adjust their teaching combinations. 
If no adjustment of the teaching 
combinations is made or if there are 
no special or itinerant teachers em- 
ployed in these schools, then the 
training period in college for teachers 
may have to be extended from four 
years to five. Probably the training 
should be for a longer period of time 
so that the curriculum can be ex- 
tended. 

Whether we have the four or five 
year period, certain courses will have 
to be set up as majors and minors. 
There will need to be several of these 
possible majors and minors so that 
teachers can select a set of curricu- 
lums of their own interest. 

Today, when the trend is definitely 
toward the teaching of the child as 
well as of the subject matter, the 
teacher will need to be trained in 
psychology and sociology. Since she 
is to have charge of a group of pupils 
representing many different types of 
personalities, she will have to know 
as much as possible about how to 
deal with human behavior. 


Activity in Community Required 


Her biggest problem in teaching is 
being able to live with people. The 
day has long passed in our American 
communities when the teacher can 
live just in the classroom. Today she 
has to be active in the community 
where the school is located. 

In the methods courses that she 
pursues in college she will need to 
learn not only how to write a lesson 
plan but also how to revise the lesson 
plan for the class work in the school 
where she teaches. She will not find 
excellent instructional material in 
many of the small schools and in 
some cases her principal will not 
know where she can get it, so she 
should be taught in college where to 
obtain such teaching aids as free bul- 
letins, how to select books and peri- 
odicals for the library, where and 
how to get free and rental films for 
the subjects she teaches. The course 
in methods that she takes during her 
training should contain all this infor- 
mation. 

She should also be permitted to 
pursue educational courses in super- 
vision and curriculum construction 
for both the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schools so that she will be 
able to understand the need for su- 
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pervision and see the value of curric- 
ulum reorganization. She will not 
find conditions ideal for supervision 
and may have to make many adjust- 
ments, depending upon the school 
conditions. 

My recommendation is that the 
secondary teacher be trained in how 
to counsel her pupils. Being able to 
teach modern boys and girls in our 
secondary schools is being able to 
live with them. Living with them 
means being able to understand their 
many problems. 

Much of the best teaching today 
in our colleges and secondary schools 
is done outside the classroom where 
the teacher and the pupil get to know 
each other. If there is any fault to 
find in our methods of classroom in- 
struction it is that too often college 
professors do not know how to coun 
sel student teachers. It is too often 
left up to the student in college as to 
whether there is a conference with 
the instructor. Then it comes too 
often only as a result of the student 
making a low of her 
examinations. 


mark on one 


Teaching Guidance Important 


Let’s turn this arrangement around 
and have the college professor sug- 
gest conferences with all students, 
regardless of their class standing. By 
this method of guidance the prospec- 
tive secondary teacher will know how 
to do this type of teaching when she 
gets on the job. In too many cases 
we college professors are too busy 
with the and not 


printed page 
enough interested in finding out 
more about our students. 
Our modern educational system 


has passed through the following 
stages of development: the subject 
matter centered school, stressing clas- 
sical learning for formal discipline; 
the child centered school, emphasiz- 
ing learning exercises for the child 
based upon his mental capacity, 
which is the intelligence testing pe- 
_ riod. Now we have reached the third 
stage of development of our modern 
educational system, known as _ the 
community centered school. 

This requires that we set up the 
educational facilities for the child in 
terms of his needs based upon the 
various cultural items, ideas, cus- 
toms, mores and inventions of the 
community. We no longer agree that 
the curriculum should be the same 
for the small school as it is for the 
large school. We must analyze and 
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study the school system as one of 
the institutions of the community. 
The school does not exist apart from 
the rest of the community. 

The new community centered 
school should have a site ample in 
size but not too large. It should be 
laid out not just for athletic activities 
but for health and safety as well. The 
selection of the site should depend 
upon its accessibility for use by the 
people as a community center. 

The school plant should be so con- 
structed that it will have the greatest 
utility. There will be facilities for 
health and recreation. The library 
will be so arranged that it will be a 
service unit not only for the school 
but for the entire community. It will 
no longer be just a stack room, used 
for the schooi’s books and magazines 
only. 

The gymnasium will be a physical 
unit for community recreation, not 
just a place where basketball will be 
the only activity. The boys who are 
not good enough to make the varsity 
team will have an opportunity to 
participate in other forms of athlet 
ics. The gymnasium will have a 
greater utility than present gymna- 
siums have. It will be a place where 
the adults of the community can 
carry on physical activity without 
having to purchase it. 

The curriculum of the school will 
be determined not in terms of the 
college accrediting association but in 
terms of the child’s needs and of the 
culture of the community. 


Subjects to Suit Pupils 


There will be subjects for the non- 
academic as well as the academic pu- 
pil. No child will be dropped from 
the school because he does not score 
an A in a particular subject. Each 
pupil will be given an opportunity 
to experiment with tools, scientific 
apparatus and the practical items of 
culture. 

The adult will have an opportunity 
to continue his education not in 
terms of academic problems, to earn 
credits for a diploma solely, but in 
terms that will enable him to sit 
down by the side of the banker, the 
farmer, the minister and the physi- 
cian and discuss the practical prob- 
lems of the community as to the 
needs of parents, pupils and teachers. 
This adult group will not be a glori- 
fied P..T.A. that serves doughnuts 
and coffee and puts on a financial 
campaign to raise money for band 


uniforms. It will be a school policy- 
forming group which will help the 
board of education determine the 
right kind of an educationa! program 
for the children of the community. 
The extracurricular program will 
be based upon the needs of the pupils 
and of the community. The adminis- 
trative staff of the school will sit 
down with various community lead- 
ers and plan a community recreation- 
al program so that there will not be 
so many conflicts in the activities of 
luncheon clubs and other local or- 


ganizations and the school’s program. 


Will Work With Social Agencies 


The school will cooperate with all 
social agencies in the prevention of 
crime and juvenile delinquency. The 
visiting teacher will no longer be a 
truant officer but will be a counselor 
to the problem child and his parents. 
The coach of athletics will be a full 
time year-round employe of the 
school who will help plan activities 
for out-of-school as well as in-school 
youths. He will be expected to be 
more interested in the health and 
welfare of boys and girls than in 
winning a certain number of football 
and basketball games. The public 
will no longer demand a winning 
team at the expense of the health and 
welfare of the players. Health and 
recreation will no longer be side 
issues of the school’s athletic pro 
gram. 

Citizenship training will begin at 
the cradle and continue throughout 
the child’s educational career. It will 
not be determined by the pupil’s 
membership in a student council or 
by the number of athletic awards he 
has earned but by his wholesome 
participation in the activities of the 
school. 

Citizenship training will no longe: 
be left to the social studies teacher, 
but each and every teacher in the 
school system will be a citizenship 
teacher. Pupils will be taught to take 
civic pride in the care of school 
equipment and furniture. It will not 
be a mark of pupil distinction to au 
tograph the school’s property. 

It may be that this type of citizen 
ship training will involve the pur 
chase of a new school seat, a bronze 
tablet or a piece of laboratory equip 
ment by the pupil to replace the one 
he has defaced but this will be worth 
while for it will help to teach civic 
and social cempetence to the young 
people in our schools. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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‘Group Action’ on Salaries 


HE N.E.A.’s New Year's an 

nouncement of a vigorous pro- 
gram of professional group action for 
adequate salaries and improved work- 
ing conditions inspired this month’s 
questionnaire. 

Asked first whether in their opinion 
the N.E.A. group action program is 
essentially different from collective bar- 
gaining, the administrators 
polled were fairly evenly divided. 
When the deadline came for tallying 
the poll—and 39 per cent return was 
in by that time—the answers stood: 
yes, 46 per cent; no, 42 per cent; un 
certain, 12 per cent. 


school 


“Will such professional group action 
be effective?” As many as 72 per cent 
of the schoolmen think it can be; 18 
per cent are uncertain; 10 per cent say 
it will not be. 

The N.E.A. regards the good school 
administrator as a vital and friendly 
connecting link between classroom 
teachers and the board of education 
and thinks he has the confidence 
of both groups. In the present school 
crisis, the N.E.A. sees his as a special 
responsibility for leadership to both his 
teachers and community. 

Asked in Question 3 whether or not 
school administrators believe the policy 
of “no satisfactory contract, no work” 
will place classroom teachers and 
school administrators in opposing 
camps, a bare majority (51 per cent) 
are certain that it will not. Those who 
think such group action will split 
teachers and administrators into con- 
flicting camps number 29 per cent. As 
many as 20 per cent of the respondents 
seem uncertain. 

Finally, against what body should 
the aggressive action that the N.E.A. 
expects its local and state groups to 
take be directed? Ninety-one per cent 
of those replying consider the state 
legislature the aim of the educative and 
pressure program; the local board of 
education comes second in the minds 
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of the respondents. On this question 
the schoolmen were permitted to check 
more than one entry. 

From the comments accompanying 
the questionnaires the impression is 
strong that the N.E.A.’s new policy has 
the strong support of the majority of 
administrators. The fact that Cali- 
fornia teachers and administrators put 
through the legislature a $2400 mini- 
mum salary has put new hope into the 
profession. 

Most of the schoolmen, like H. E. 
Jones, principal of the high school at 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 
|. Do you think the N.E.A.'s pro- 
gram of "professional group ac- 
tion" is essentially different from 
the collective bargaining of trade 


unions? 
Yes . 46%, 
We Scone 42 
Uncertain ion 5 


2. In your opinion is this type of 
professional group action likely 
to be effective in increasing sal- 
aries and improving the working 
conditions of teachers? 


i 72%, 
Uncertain 18 
No .... 10 


3. Do you believe that a “no satis- 
factory contract, no work" policy 
will place classroom teachers and 
school administrators in opposing 


camps? 
No ... 51% 
a 29 
Uncertain ........ 20 


4. Against what groups or individ- 
uals should “aggressive action" 
be taken to ensure adequate mini- 
mum salaries for teachers? 


State Legislature. ai Oe 
Board of Education... 51 
City Council or Com- 

missioners ..... nob ; 2 





Milford, Ill, think “teachers need 
apologize to no one for taking a firm 
stand on salary increases. The time has 
come for us to demand respect for the 
importance of our work.” 

Others, disliking the idea of teachers 
having to bargain either individually 
or collectively, believe it is necessary 
because pressure groups are working 
to keep taxes down. 

A few believe that the N.E.A.’s pro- 
gram should be one of education of the 
public rather than anything resembling 
the collective bargaining of unions. 
Practically all persons who wrote com- 
ments are aware of the need for public 
information, 

Writes Supt. James A. Foran of Mil- 
ford, Conn.: “We have lost contact 
with the people of our communities. 
Parents do not know what goes on in 
our schools. Moreover, we have grown 
smug and self satisfied. Much work 
must be done to win the support of 
the great body of citizens.” 

Supt. H. L. Bowen of Saco, Maine, is 
one of those who fear professional 
group action. “I don’t like ‘union tac- 
tics’ for teachers,” he states. “My 
boards for twenty-five years have been 
for teachers but I fear for any attempt 
to gain ends by coercion.” 

Several school administrators sug- 
gested a good change in the wording 
of Question 4. They would prefer it 
to read: “With what groups” instead 
of “Against what groups.” 

The spokesman of the American 
Federation of Teachers, Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, in commenting on the N.E.A. 
program, declares: “For more than 
three quarters of a century the N.E.A. 
has advocated independent teachers’ 
associations as opposed to afhliation of 
teachers within the labor movement of 
America. Most of the organizations 
afhliated with the N.E.A. have been in 
the nature of company unions con 
trolled by administrators; many are 
deeply embroiled in local politics.” 
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Motto of the Month 


HE motto of the month, stolen from our betters, 

must have been originally promulgated by some 
ancient schoolmaster who knew his public better 
than his dead languages. 

“Non illigitimi carborundum” is the February 
motto. Cautiously and politely translated, so as not 
to offend the ear of the profession, it means: “Don’t 
let the whatsises, i.e. those of questionable anteced 
ents, wear you down.” 

Use the motto forcefully, brethren, when the Feb- 
ruary pressures begin to get you, for February, being 
dedicated to Capricornus, the Goat, is the school ad- 
ministrator’s headache. It is then that the Christmas 
bills become urgently overdue, the P.-T.A. gets pre- 
mature spring fever and organizes its annual Change 
the Superintendent Campaign, the board of educa- 
tion threatens to crack under the strain and even the 
heating plant gets high blood pressure and burns 
itself out. 

Non illigitimi carborundum, my friends; don’t let 
the whoosises wear you down! 

The motto is also recommended for consideration 
to some teachers who have to deal with some super- 
visors we have known. 


« » 


An Invitation 


HEN the educational climate at home be- 
comes too sticky and the pressure of the 
multitude becomes too personal, go ye, as did the 
ancient Greek scholars to Delphi, and there listen to 
the Delphic oracles. Maybe you will find a portent, 
who knows, or the spoor of a better job. 
The Greek wise men were wont to journey to Del- 
phi despite the fact that their chariots were worn and 
outmoded and the public conveyances were badly 


. 


crowded. They went thither, though space in the 
inns was at a premium and the food supply deteri- 
orated rapidly after the Punic Wars. 

Cheerfully, they paid their five bucks’ tribute for 
which privilege they were allowed to sit hour after 
weary hour on the hard stone benches while long 
protracted groans issued from the oracles and thun- 
derous mouth-filling generalities were loud-speakered 
to the crowd. 

And the wise men went back to interpret the oracles 
to their home communities only to find that the in- 
terpretations were misinterpreted by the home folk 
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and that much argument ensued among the people. 
However, through some unexplainable alchemy, both 
the wise men who journeyed to Delphi and the com- 
munities from which they journeyed gained in stature 
and wisdom as a result of the hegira. 

History, they say, repeats itself. The oracles will 
be at home on March 2 to 6, 1947, at Atlantic City. 


« » 


Lessons in Natural History 
Xlll—The Ground Hog 


OVERS of nature tell us that there are many 
curious similarities in man and beasties of the 
field. If so, school administrators may study with 
profit, the Marmota monax, or, to you, woodchuck! 

Comparatively little is known about the marmota, 
yet he exists in every community in the country. 
Mostly, his claim to fame is due to the fact that any 
one can take pot shots at him without fear of reprisal 
There is no closed season on either marmots or school 
superintendents. Though ordinarily timid little fel- 
lows, they have been known to fight with courage 
and effectiveness when their curriculum is attacked. 
Usually, however, they pass most of the winter in a 
semidormant state, hiding in a deep hole with many 
well planned avenues of escape. 

In our exhaustive study of the marmot, we are not 
in the least surprised to learn that his chief natural 
enemy is the skunk. In fact, that is the very thing 
we told our wife the minute that old man Robertson 
was elected to the board of education the month be- 
tore we departed from the superintendency at 
Piddling Creek. 

February is known as Ground Hog Month or the 
Month of the Marmot. It is then that he reaches his 
highest point in the public press. According to legend, 
he creeps forth to see the sun; then, frightened by the 
great heat and little light, he rushes back into his hole 
and is not seen until commencement. 

Do these innocent little monaxes come forth in 
February to attend a meeting of the Accredited Asso- 
ciation of Supervisory Animals? Our time is up. 
Tune in next month, you dopes, and try to find out. 
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A 2-2-2 High School Plan 


Biever Radnor Township Schools 
in suburban Philadelphia are or- 
ganized on a 3-4-2-2-2 plan, with the 
kindergarten in the first unit. A nurs- 
ery school is operated as a part of 
the home training program in the 
high school but is not designated as 
a separate grade. There is an aver- 
age of 110 pupils in each grade from 
kindergarten through high school. 

Grades 7 through 12 are housed 
in one building and are organized 
on a 2-2-2 plan, making really three 
schools within a school. Grades 7 
and 8 are known as the lower school, 
grades 9 and 10 are the middle school 
and grades 11 and 12 are the upper 
school. 


Two Year Program in Each School 


Each school is organized around a 
two year program with a close corre- 
lation of all subjects in the two year 
sequence and activities are carefully 
planned to suit the needs and inter- 
ests of the respective age groups. 
Forty teachers comprise the teaching 
staff of Radnor High School. 

The curriculum of the lower school 
is built around a community core 
and all teachers cooperate in planning 
the entire program as an integrated 
and related two year unit. About 50 
per cent of the lower school teachers 
follow their classes through the two 
year period and the other 50 per cent 
teach the pupils in only one grade. 
The seventh grade faculty meets 
twice each week, as does the eighth 
grade faculty. The meetings are used 
for planning the core program 
around which all teachers shape their 
work; for curriculum adjustments; 
for case study of individuals, and for 
planning the rich activities program. 

All pupils of one grade have phys- 
ical education at the same hour, four 
times per week, so that all teachers 
of one grade can be freed several 
times a week for grade faculty meet- 
ings or for smaller group meetings. 
The school nurse, doctor, dentist, 
dental hygienist, visiting teacher and 
school psychologist often sit in on 
individual case studies. Once each 
month, and oftener if desired, the 
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CECIL L. RICE 


Principal, Radnor High School 
Wayne, Pa. 


lower school parents’ advisory com- 
mittee sits with the lower school fac- 
ulty to help in planning the commu- 
nity core program and the activities. 

The grade faculty meetings serve 
many other purposes, too. More than 
500 films and slide sets are shown 
each year in the Radnor schools as 


‘a part of the visual aids program. 


To avoid waste and duplication, the 
faculty of each school as a whole 
chooses films that can be used by 
several teachers. 

The lower school has its own as- 
sembly, program of guidance, intra- 
mural athletic program, dances, pic- 
nics, parties, music organizations and 
clubs of various kinds. 

Because of the nature of the core 
program a great many field trips by 
school bus are planned to allow the 
pupils to use the community as a 
workshop and laboratory. The lower 
school plans its own field trips as the 
needs arise in the development of the 
community centered core. All these 
activities are planned at the grade 
faculty meetings and are carried out 
under the direction of the dean of the 
lower school. 


More Freedom of Choice 


The lower school program is dupli- 
cated in the middle and upper schools 
except that more freedom of choice 
is given in subject matter selection, 
especially in the upper school, be- 
cause of college or job requirements, 
forces as yet not under control of the 
school and the community. The 
lower school core plan is modified 
in the middle and upper schools to 
allow for selection of special studies. 

The middle and upper school fac- 
ulties meet once each week for a full 
hour, carry on correlated planning of 
their fields, work out large units to 
which each subject may contribute, 
make case studies of individuals, at- 
tend to routine matters and at least 
once each month meet as a faculty 
with the parents’ advisory committee. 


The counseling becomes more spe- 
cialized in the middle and upper 
schools, both group and _ individual 
forms of counseling being used. The 
middle and upper school counselors 
do individual educational, vocational 
and personal guidance work. 

While there are vertical alignment 
and articulation of subject fields 
among the three schools to avoid 
duplication and repetition, by far the 
greater emphasis is given to hori- 
zontal planning, so that all faculty 
members of each school recommend 
texts and subject materials which will 
fit into the horizontal development 
of the grade program. They have 
burst the four walls and subject mat- 
ter consciousness and seek the full, 
all-round development of the child. 


Advantages of the Plan 


The advantages of the 2-2-2 plan 
at Radnor are: 

1. Teachers think and plan to- 
gether in terms of the development 
of the whole child, over at least a 
two year span, and in terms of large 
units of work. More emphasis is 
placed on horizontal planning and 
less on vertical. 

2. So many opportunities are af- 
forded the pupil by the core and cor- 
related units to work in various me- 
diums, and so many avenues are open 
to challenge him, that every child 
finds something he can do best, and 
the slow as well as the quick are 
stimulated to work to full capacity. 
Children help direct the pattern of 


‘their work and share in the planning. 


3. A program of studies and a rich 
program of activities are planned to 
fit the interests and needs of a rela- 
tively homogeneous age group, a 
group whose ages fall within a two 
year span. 

4. More opportunities are afforded 
for parent, teacher and pupil partici- 
pation in policy forming. 

5. Teachers interested in experi- 
mentation are encouraged to branch 
out into uncharted ground and the 
program of each school is flexible 
enough to allow for the development 
of new ideas and technics. 
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Superintendents 


Herold C, Hunt, 
superintendent of 
schools at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been 
elected president of 
the American Asso 
School 
(Administrators for 
1947-48. Mr. Hunt 
A.B. 
A.M. degrees 
from the University of Michigan, the 


ciation of 





obtained his 


Herold C. Hunt and 


latter in 1927; his doctor of education 
degree in 1940 from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on resolutions of 
the A.A.S.A. in 1941, a member of the 
1943 Yearbook Commission on schoo's 
and manpower and is chairman of the 
1948 Yearbook Commission on the ex 
panding réle of education. He served as 
superintendent of schools at St. Johns, 
Mich., from 1931 to 1934; at Kalama 
zoo, Mich., from 1934 to 1937; at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., from 1937 to 1940, and 
became head of the 
Kansas City in 1940, 


school system at 


William Jansen has been named su 
perintendent of schools in New York 
City to succeed John E. Wade who is 
retiring. Mr. Jansen will take up his 
new duties in September. He has been 
a member of the school system for the 
last thirty-eight years and assistant to 
the superintendent since 1935. He was 
named after a year’s search by the board 
of education and the investigation of 
hundreds of applicants. Paying $25,000 
annually, the post is among the most 
lucrative in the public school field. Mr. 
Jansen is 57 years old. 


Georgia L. Lusk, state superintendent 
of public instruction, New Mexico, took 
cher seat last month as a member of the 
80th Congress. 


Hubert Wheeler, superintendent of 
schools at Marshall, Mo., since 1941 has 
been appointed Missouri’s new state 
commissioner of education. He has been 
succeeded by A. H. Bueker, principal of 
Marshall High School. 


James E. Reynolds, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J., 
was recently appointed superintendent 
to fill the vacancy created by the recent 
death of James A. Nugent. Vincent P. 
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O’Shea has been made first assistant 
superintendent, succeeding Mr. Reynolds. 
Frank J. McMackin, dean of the Jersey 
City Junior College, will serve in addi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of higher education. 
Richard T. Beck, principal of School 37, 
becomes assistant superintendent and 
together with another assistant superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Constance P. Nichols, will 
be in charge of the elementary division. 
John -O’Regan, formerly principal of 
Ferris High School, is now assistant 
superintendent in charge of the depart 
ment of high schools. 


B. George Saltzman, now serving his 
first year as superintendent of the Town 
School District of Brentwood, St. Louis 
County, Missouri, has been reelected for 
a period of three years. 

Carroll D. Kearns, 
superintendent of 
schools at Farrell, 
Pa., for the last five 
years, is Now serv- 
ing as U. S. Con 
gressman from the 
28th Congressional 
District. John Het- 
ra, principal of the 
senior high school, 
is replacing Mr. 
Kearns and Anthony J. Pintar, principal 
of the junior high school, has succeeded 
Mr. Hetra. 


Carroll D. Kearns 


Principals 

Francis W. Sisson, principal of the 
Martinsville High School, Martinsville, 
Va., has resigned to accept a college 
position. 


Mary C. Hynes, an educator for forty- 
eight years and principal of the Russell 
School at Pittsfield, Mass., has retired 
and been succeeded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fleming Scully, formerly principal of 
Nugent School. 


Helen M. Reagan, vice principal of 
Joseph Case High School, Fall River, 
Mass., for seventeen years, has been 
made principal, the position formerly 
having been held by the superintendent 
of schools. Richard B. Greenman, who 
served in the dual capacity, will now 
devote all of his time to administrative 
duties. 


W. A. Luyendyk, principal of the 
high school at Three Oaks, Mich., has 





been appointed superintendent of schools, 
replacing J. R. Childs who resigned to 
accept a position at the University of 
Michigan’s education center at Sault 
Sainte Marie. Al Pfliger, coach and 
science teacher at the high school, has 
been made principal. 


Wilbur O'Connell has been made 
principal of the Evening High School 
at Holyoke, Mass., succeeding George 
E. Frost who was made director of the 
Graduate School. 

Thomas Traina, vice principal of Fer 
ris High School at Jersey City, N. J.., 
has been made principal. 


T. H. Battelle, principal of Santa 
Rosa High School, Santa Rosa, Calif., 
has resigned to become an assistant to 
the property agent of the California 
State Department of Education. He will 
be in charge of distribution of war sur- 
plus materials to schools. 


A. H. English who recently resigned 
as the principal of Princeton High 
School at Sacramento, Calif., is remain 
ing at his post at least until the end of 
the 1946-47 term. Mr. English had re- 
signed to accept a position in San Fran 
cisco with the state board of education 
but returned to his former position be 
cause the school trustees had been unable 
to find a suitable successor. 


Mrs, Theodore Koob, former teacher 
in the Carlstadt School at Passaic, N. J., 
has joined her husband, Robert, on 
Okinawa where she is now principal of 
the school established there for children 
of army personnel. 


Miscellaneous 


Harold E. Butterfield, principal of the 
Cottage Park and Florence Avenue 
schools of Union Beach, N. J., has been 
elected to the executive committee of the 
New Jersey Elementary School Princi 
pals Association. 


Joseph E. Dickman, assistant director 
of the bureau of visual instruction of the 
Chicago public schools, has been ap 
pointed one of four new regional man 
agers for Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc. 


Guy M. Jones who originated the 
system of textbook administration in use 
in the Chicago public schools resigned 
January 31 to become public relations 

(Continued on Page 94.) 
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HE horrors of fire must not 

touch our children! The 
loss of life suffered by thousands of 
boys and girls yearly must be pre- 
vented. Personal injuries and prop- 
erty losses must be drastically re- 
duced! Thus parents and school 
people everywhere are speaking, and 
they are not speaking idly. 

School people now know effec- 
tive ways by which they can help 
reduce fires and so reduce the loss 
of life and property caused by them. 
School people are using these known 
means to fight fires. 

Fire prevention education has 
come to the schools of America in 
response to the popular demand of 
the citizens of this, our “Land of 
Fires.” And it has come to stay. 
Fire prevention instruction in the 
schools has already developed beyond 
the stage where it consists chiefly of 
such activities as writing slogans, 
making posters and observing Fire 
Prevention Week. It has reached the 
point at which it has now become 
one of the integrative forces in the 
curriculum. Moreover, there is re 
search to prove that fire prevention 
instruction actually reduces the num- 
ber of fires in those communities 
where such instruction is given. 


Study Integrated With All Subjects 


Sometimes the instruction takes 
the form of separate units on fire 
safety. More often, however, fire 
prevention is interwoven with other 
subjects, such as social studies, sci 
ence, physical and health education, 
household and practical arts, and, 
perhaps more important, with the 
daily life of the school. In the lower 
elementary school, for example, the 
children no longer study the home, 
school and community. They study 
instead the fire-safe home, the fire 
safe school and the fire-safe com 
munity. Secondary school boys and 
girls work in fire-safe shops, fire-safe 
kitchens and fire-safe laboratories. 

Fire safety instruction is no longer 
a series of warnings and threats. A 
positive approach is used with chil 
dren whenever it is possible to do so 
and emphasis is placed on what to 
do rather than on what not to do. 
Children, of course, are protected 
from fire hazards before and while 
they are learning to protect them- 
selves but it is only the occasional 
child who is so unfortunate as to 
need drastic threats or punishment 
to inhibit an undesirable attitude 
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FIRES 
Ate Out 


H. GEORGE MURPHY 


Supervisor, State Education 
Department, New York 


toward fire. There’s a real relation 
between fire safety instruction and 
actual fire hazards. Such instruction 
is no longer a series of unsupported 
verbal directions. Children are learn- 
ing how to use fire properly, what to 
lo in an emergency and how to pro- 
tect themselves. Schools are giving 
actual demonstrations of how injury 
may result from fire. Pupils are see- 
ing fire fighting apparatus in use 
and are observing the havoc wrought 
by fire. They are learning to have a 
healthy respect for fire and what it 
can do when out of control. 

All this is being accomplished 


without inculcating the children 
with undue fears or fire phobia. The 
basic approach most widely used is 
not “safety through fear” but “safety 
through skill, knowledge and re- 
spect.” Thus, children are learning 
to do safely the things they will do 


anyway. 
Other Agencies Cooperate 


It is good to note that schools are 
not alone in this nationwide move- 
ment to protect our children. Private 
citizens, governmental agencies and 
nonprofit organizations are contrib- 
uting their efforts to this common 
cause. The national conference in 
Washington last summer, held under 
the joint sponsorship of the Safety 
Research Institute and the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the recent 
appointment of an educational ad- 
visory committee by the National 
Fire Protection Association are ex- 
amples of cooperative effort. 

Thus, we can expect fire preven- 
tion education to continue to be in- 
cluded in the pattern of experiences 
being provided for children by our 
schools and, as a result of these 
efforts and the efforts of other or- 
ganizations and individuals, we can 
expect that in the near future the 
nickname of “Land of Fires” will 
apply less accurately to the United 
States than it does today. 
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Regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters call for the placing of 
6A fire extinguishers in fire resistive build- 

ings, such as offices and schools, so that 
a person will not have to travel more 
than 100 feet to reach the nearest unit. 
One unit is required for each 5000 
square feet of floor area. The illustra- 
tion shows how extinguishers should be 
located so as to fulfill this regulation. 
S—A=soda acid extinguisher (2!/2 gal.) 


V—L=vaporizing 


liquid extinguisher 


(1 qt.) in elevators 
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How to Judge Sponsored Films 


HE 


structional 


impetus given to the in 


aids program by 
training experiences of the military 
has served to emphasize an attendant 
problem, namely, the school use of 
ijponsored materials. Although the 
ypes of aids offered for classroom use 
by business, industry and various or 
ganizations are numerous, most at 
tention is being focused on the mo 
This 


costly and offers the most fertile field 


tion picture. type of aid is 
for sponsorship. 

Nonsponsored sound pictures do 
not yet adequately meet school needs. 
The sponsored film aims to be wel 
comed because it offers a learning 
experience not otherwise available. 
Lent to schools without charge, it 
usually finds acceptance by the 
school administrator who is trying to 
make each budget dollar do the 
work of two. And many sponsored 
films are good ones, too often merely 
entertaining, it is true, but at other 
times definitely worthwhile as a 
teaching tool. 

Because the schools may soon find 
themselves inundated with sponsored 
hlms, there is need for immediate 
consideration on a broad and collec- 
tive scale of what the policy of 
schools should be in regard to use of 
sponsored materials. The decision on 
use must of necessity lie with the in 
dividual community but joint and 
published thought should point up 
the issues and probable outcomes in- 
volved. The single school or small 
school system which is just now de- 
veloping a strong visual education 
program can rightly expect to receive 
help and guidance from those who 
have had experience in this particu- 
lar field over a comparatively long 
period of time. 

To achieve group thinking and 
unity of opinion on the problems in- 
volved, numerous individuals iden- 
tified with direction of audio-visual 
programs were invited to meet in 
Detroit last spring in conjunction 
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ARTHUR STENIUS 


Chairman, State Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee, Detroit 


with the Michigan Audio-Visual Con- 
ference. Invitations were extended 
by the chairman of the state audio 
visual aids committee and, although 
the 23 persons who were able to ac 
cept the invitation represented ad- 
ministration of the instructional aids 
program in areas having a total 
population of approximately 17, 
000,000 people, it was the realization 
of all present that leadership in the 
field was represented only in part. 
The group spent the better part of 
three days formulating a statement 
of policy. 

The report issued was introduced 
with an admission that sponsored 
materials will continue to be offered 
to schools, probably in increasing 
quantities, and that some of them 
now have and will continue to pos 
sess significant instructional values. 
The use of the best of these, how- 
ever, involves furthering the spon 
sor’s interest in some degree. 

As public schools exist to cater to 
general rather than special interests. 
use of sponsored materials in the 
classroom can be justified only in 
terms of bringing to the learner a 
valuable experience that would other 
wise be denied him. Constant care, 
therefore, must be exercised in 
weighing the educational value of a 
film against the furthering of the 
sponsor’s special interest. 

Although each local school system 
must accept responsibility for deter 
mining whether or not sponsored 
materials are to be used and must 
develop its own criteria for judging 
such materials, the group’s report in- 
cluded two sets of criteria by which 
sponsored aids might be judged. The 
first of these gave seven considera- 
tions for determining educational 
value. The second constituted a scale 
for rating materials with respect to 


the emphasis on the sponsor’s special 
interest. 

It was hoped that the criteria 
would serve two practical purposes. 
Schools wishing to consider the de 
velopment of criteria of their own 
can be helped by using the suggested 
scales as a basis for their work. Spon 
sors wishing to be of assistance to 
the schools can refer to the suggested 
criteria as a guide in attempting to 
produce teaching materials of the 
most acceptable kind. 

The group expressed two 
broader objectives which it hoped 
its work would serve. The first of 
these was the intent that the state 
ment issued would tend to focus at- 
tention on the significance of prob- 
lems springing from school use of 
sponsored instructional materials. 

The second aim was that of provid- 
ing a statement that would act as a 
basis for more comprehensive and 
detailed study of the problems in- 
volved. Reaction to the report which 
has already been evidenced gives rea- 
son to believe that the contribution 
of those who formulated the policy 
will not be without effect. 

The two sets of suggested criteria 
by which sponsored aids may be 
judged are as follows. 

Considerations for determining 
educational value of sponsored 
audio-visual materials: 

1. To what degree do the objec- 
tives of the material harmonize with 
the educational objectives of the 
school ? 

2. Is the material: 

a. Accurate and authentic? 

b. Representative in its selec 

tion of fact? 

c. Truthful and 

treatment? 

3. Does the material present gen- 
eral understanding, facts, processes or 
methods, or does it present a particu- 
lar point of view or promote a spe- 


cific brand? 


4. To what extent is the material 


also 


sincere in 
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COMPLETELY PORTABLE! 
Both models may be 
carried, in sturdy re- 
inforced case, from one 
school area to another 
for a wider variety of 
recording and enter- 
taining. 


Under the novel impetus of RECORDIO audio instruction, students 
quickly and unconsciously absorb new thoughts and ideas . . . con- 
centrate upon diction, pronunciation and expression. An eager 
new enthusiasm promotes learning and enables the busy teacher 
to cover crowded daily schedules. 


Both RECORDIO Educators offer amazingly realistic reproduc- 
tion... distinct, natural playback...and relaxing simplicity of 
operation. They record from radio, telephone or self-contained 
microphone. Begin now to benefit from RECORDIO sound 
teaching. There is an Educator Distributor in your area who will 


gladly furnish details. 
© 
l/ —)\ 
( | 





Reco! 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME, 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


Manufactured by 













MODEL 6A20 


@ Dual-Speed. 

@ Automatic Turntable Shutoff, 
@ Extension Speaker Jack. 

@ Public Address System. 

@ Replaceable Needle Cartridge. 











MODEL 6B20 


@ Records from Radio or 
Microphone. 


@ Crystal Cutting Head. 
@ Crystal Microphone. 


@ Public Address 
System. 


@ Low Needle Pressure. 











for realist ay 


ALWAYS USE 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION @ CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN Recerdic Discs Recordiopoints 
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sound in terms of educational phil- 
osophy ? 

5. To what extent is the material 
significant in the sense that it pro- 
motes an educational program betic: 
than any other material generally 
available at the time? 

6. Is the material adapted to the 
needs, interests and the maturity 
level of the various pupils who will 
use it? 

7. To what extent is the sponor’s 
relationship to the materials clearly 
known and acceptably stated? 

Suggested scale for rating audio 
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, An opaque projector can keep your 
screen as alive and up-to-date as the 
latest newspapers and magazines. 

Just such a projector is the Spencer 
Model VA Delineascope. With it you 
can project printed pages, maps, photo- 
graphs, stamps, coins, and other speci- 
mens not readily obtainable in slide form. 


This versatile Delineascope also ac- 
commodates lantern slides and, with 


visual materials with respect to the 
emphasis on the sponsor’s special 
interest: 

1. Materials dealing with a gen- 
eral field of accepted educational 
value, without reference to any spe- 
cific make or product, with a single 
statement of sponsorship. 

2. Materials where the sponsor's 
interest is shown as an integral part 
of the material, without emphasis on 
a specific brand or trade name. 

3. Materials dealing with a prod 
uct exclusive to -one company but 
without reference to a trade name. 


YOUR SCREEN ALIVE 





attachments, 2’’ x 2” slides, slidefilmns, 


and micro-slides. 


More than 50,000 teachers have re- 
quested our free manual: “Opaque Pro- 
jection—A New Frontier in Teaching.” 
For your copy write to Dept. O35. 


American @ Optical 
Scientific memenaant Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


aniufacdusers t yf 4e SPENCER Seiernlific Inskrumernls 
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4. Materials making direct refer- 
ence, either pictorial or in text, to 
a specific product. 

5. Materials making repeated ref- 
erence to a specific product to a point 
where the product is the focal point 
of the material. 

6. Materials employing distortion 
of facts. 

7. Materials with purposeful mis 
direction of conclusions. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films, selected for pri- 
mary and intermediate grade teachers 
by the Department of Libraries, Visual 
Aids and Radio, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J., have been used success- 
fully in the Newark schools. 

(Abbreviations: P, Primary; I, Inter 
mediate; J, Junior high school; si, 
silent; sd, sound.) 


Apventures oF Bunny Raseir—// 
minutes sd PI. Wabits and charac- 
teristics of rabbits in their native 
environment. Bunny Rabbit's adven 
tures with a frog, squirrel, turtle in 
the woods and his experiences at 
Farmer Brown’s. 


Brack Bear Twins—I1 minutes sd 
PI]. Portrays the experiences of a 
family of campers in observing a pair 
of small hungry and mischievous 
twin bears. 


ArrPLANE Trip—I1 minutes sd PI]. \n 
a modern airliner, a mother and her 
young daughter journey with other 
passengers from Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City. Exact procedure of pas 
sengers and operators is observed: 
en route instruments are explained. 


ANIMALS OF THE Zoo—I1 minutes sd 
PI. Lion, tiger, eland, giraffe, bison, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, 
monkeys, sea lions and bears at the 
Z00. 





For Teaching Geometry 


A series of geometry teaching films 
in 16 mm sound has been produced by 
John R. McCrory in collaboration with 
Ray C. Jergensen, instructor of mathe 
matics at Culver Military Academy, 
and is being released under the general 
title of “Practical Geometry.” Single 
reels deal with such subjects as “Lines 
and Angles,” “Similar Triangles” and 
“The Circle.” Ten films are available 
to date. Distribution is handled by 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Films can be purchased or 
rented. For rental bookings, write to 
the distributors or to your own state 
university film library. 
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For 16mm Sound Movies at Their Finest 


Filmosound’s steady, powerful, 1,000- 
watt illumination gives you a longer 
“throw” and brighter, sharper screen 
pictures. All Bell & Howell lamps are 
pre-aligned at the factory—lamps can 
be changed instantly—no adjustments 
are necessary. Exclusive Magnilite con- 
denser matches optical system to differ- 
ent-length lenses, increasing light trans- 
mission. Coated lens greatly increases 
brilliance. And there is no flicker! 


See your dealer, or write 

3 Bell & Howell Company, 
7155 McCormick Road, 

é Chicago 45... Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, 
Washington,D.C.,London. 


Be sure to visit Bell & Howell booths Nos. G-21 & G-23 at 
ti of the National Association of 





the nati i con 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, March 1 to 6. 
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Filmosound’s exclusive Oscillatory 
Stabilizer insures unvarying film speed, 
eliminates all sound ‘“‘flutter.”” Sound 
is natural and undistorted at all volume 
levels. No background interference. No 
noisy radiointerference. Full-range 
tone control; silent, stepless volume 
control. Full base response with the 
improved Filmosound speaker 


1907- 1947... Forty Years of Leadership 


Filmosound’s exclusive Safe-lock 
Sprocketsactually prevent incorrect film 


‘ threading! And once correctly seated, 


the film cannot come off. One-hand tilt 
—just the turn of a knob—quickly ad- 
justs Filmosound to the proper angle. 
All controls, clearly marked, are 
grouped together on one side. Their 
tips, luminous in the dark, can be 
instantly located. Anyone can learn 
quickly the simple operating procedure! 


Bell « Howell 








PLANT OPERATION 
& MAINTENANCE 








Long Lite for School Lawns 


INCE school grounds and park 

areas are such an _ important 
investment for the health and safety 
of pupils, they 
tionate share of the 
budget. School lawns can be kept 
uniform, freshly and neat 
without expense. The 
asset of a fine lawn is worth many 
maintenance 


deserve a 
maintenance 


propor- 


green 
exorbitant 
times the necessary 
cost. 

The management of large lawn 
areas is made easier when the prin 
ciples of good turf care are well un- 
derstood. These principles can be 
summarized under four main points: 
(1) regular feeding, (2) high mow- 
ing, (3) correct watering and (4) 
timely repairing. 


Regular Feeding. The first prin- 
ciple of good turf management is to 
supply the grass with a specific fer- 
tilizer at regular intervals. This prac- 
tice replenishes nourishment con- 
stantly removed by the extensive roct 
system of a vigorously growing, 
closely knit sod. 

Early spring and early fall are the 

two best seasons for feeding lawns. 
By the time the fertilizer becomes 
available to the grass, the turf is en- 
tering a period of active growth and 
can best utilize this new supply of 
nourishment. The practice of reseed- 
ing lawns is minimized when the 
turf areas are fed with a degree of 
regularity. 
‘ Care should be exercised in select- 
ing the proper grass food. Nitrogen 
is the most important nutrient in 
grass feeding. The second ingredient 
of a complete fertilizer is phosphorus, 
not required in as large quantities as 
is nitrogen. Potash is the third and 
last component of a complete ferti- 
lizer and is less important than are 
the other two. 

Formulas prepared as general gar- 
den or farm fertilizers are not recom- 
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J. W. LENTZ 


Specialist in Lawn Care 


mended for grass and their use does 
not represent efficient maintenance 
practice. Special grass foods have 
been developed as the result of gen- 
erations of experience in formulating 
commercial fertilizers and these are 
recommended. 


Soil Conditioners 


Lime, often needed on lawns, is 
not a fertilizer, but a soil conditioner. 
When soils become acid, it is well to 
correct the condition with an appli- 
cation of lime. Ground agricultural 
limestone is the best material for this 
purpose, the amount to apply de- 
pending upon the degree of acidity. 

Whether or not a lawn soil is acid 
can be determined only by a soil an- 
alysis, easily available from the 
county agricultural agent or a near- 
by state experiment station. The soil 
or chemistry department of the 
school itself may be equipped to 
handle a simple test to determine 
the degree of soil acidity and the 
amount of lime required to correct 
the condition. 


High Mowing. Cutting the grass 
is an important point of mainte- 
nance, not only because it consumes 
a considerable portion of the budget 
but also because there is a right and 
wrong way to mow grass, meaning 
the difference between success and 
failure in caring for turf. 

Less difficulty is involved in mow- 
ing lawns the correct way. Although 
the advantages of cutting the grass 
high have been realized by success- 
ful caretakers for a period of seven 
or eight years, close mowing is still 
entirely too common. This practice 
is more injurious than it is bene- 


ficial. 


The advantages of higher cutting 
are stronger top growth, stronger 
root growth, fewer weeds and con- 
servation of soil moisture. 

All of these facts contribute to 
greener grass during naturally dry 
periods, as many school lawns in- 
volve so much area that supplying 
water is out of the question. The 
fact that higher cutting. results in 


greener turf should be sufficient 
proof of its value. 
For school lawns the mowers 


should be adjusted to cut between 
2’, and 3 inches; nor does this mean 
that the frequency of mowing need 
be increased. As a matter of fact, 
less frequent mowings are recom- 
mended for the health of the turf. 

High cutting is especially impor- 
tant in the maintenance of athletic 
fields and playgrouhds. Evidence of 
this fact continues to accumulate. 
Healthy turf on athletic fields should 
be maintained by mowing no closer 
than 3 or 4 inches, the only excep- 
tions to this rule being on baseball 
infields and golf courses. 

Trials by competent researchers in 
recent years have proved that mow- 
ing grass at 3 to 4 inches has in 
many cases more than doubled the 
amount of live root growth as com- 
pared with root growth resulting 
from cutting grass at conventionally 
low levels. The stronger the root 
growth, the more resistant is the sod 
to weed, drouth and pest. 


Correct Watering. Watering large 
lawn expanses is not always possible 
and should not be undertaken un- 
less it can be done propertly. 

In order to substitute artificial 
moisture for natural rainfall it is 
important to soak the soil thoroughly 
to a depth of 5 or 6 inches. Under 
average conditions this represents a 
rainfall of 1 inch. In other terms, 
this means 27,300 gallons of water an 
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From the Complete Finnell Line 


You CAN CHOOSE EXACTLY 
The Floor-Maintenance Equipment You Need 


That is because Finnell makes machines for every type of floor care and in 
sizes designed to fit specific needs. From the complete Finnell line, it is 
possible for you to eens equipment that a: the greatest brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrangement of your floors ... whether 
the equipment is for wet scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, or polishing. 


The Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum shown at right (one of several) speeds the 
cleaning of corridor and other large-area floors. It is self-propelled and a 
complete cleaning unit all in one. Applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses, and 
picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


The Motor-Weighted Finnell shown below at left is equipped with a 
Feather-Touch Safety Switch that provides complete automatic switch 
control. Switch works with either hand from either side of handle. When 
handle is released, machine stops. Self-propelled. Five sizes: 11, 13, 15, 
18, and 21-inch brush diameter. Inset shows machine 
with Finnell Dispenser for hot waxing. 








The Finnell shown below at right can be reduced to a 
smaller size machine (see inset) for use in classrooms, 
around and beneath desks and seats. Four sizes: 11, 13, 
15, and 18-inch brush diameter. 


Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as 
well as Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. 
For consultation. free floor survey, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 202 East Street, 


Elkhart, Indiana. 
* * 


See the Fiunell Exhibit — AASA CONVENTION 
Atlantic City - March 1-6 .« Space A -34-36 
















A Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum for Cleaning 
Large-Area Floors. 





A Motor - Weighted Finnell for Dry 
Cleaning, Polishing, Waxing. Also The Finnell Scrubber-Polisher-Waxer 
Wet Scrubs, Sands, Grinds. that’s Two Sizes in One! 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 


IN ALL 


Pisneers and Specialisls in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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acre, or approximately 635 gallons a 
square foot. The water should be 
supplied at a slow but uniform rate 
so that it soaks into the soil without 
inefficient runoff. 

When water is supplied in such 
copious quantities, it is necessary to 
repeat the watering only every ten 
days or two weeks during extremely 
dry weather. The appearance and 
condition of the grass may determine 
when water is needed but it is best 
to try to anticipate the turf’s need 
for moisture by occasionally remov- 
ing a plug of sod to a depth of 4 or 5 
inches to check on the moisture con- 
tent of the soil throughout the root 
zone. 

If adequate water cannot be sup- 


plied, light, frequent sprinkling 
should be avoided as this practice 
tends to encourage shallow roots 


which, in turn, lead to a weak and 
vulnerable turf. 

It is especially important to keep 
athletic fields and other areas pro- 
vided for concentrated use in a well 
watered condition during periods of 
drought. Except in arid regions, 
school lawns maintained at the 


Plan to Save Flag Halyards 


The flag pole IN 


stands about 50 \ 
feet from the X 
building. On the i, 


second story win- 
dow sill a screw 
eye is inserted. A 
hook swivel is 
made fast to this 
screw eye. A 70 
foot long old hal- 
yard is used with 
swivel hooks on 
both ends, one of 
which hooks into 
screw eye on win- 






dow sill, the other po POR FERS 
into one of the 

swivel hooks of « ‘ 
the flag halyard oa 


on the flag pole. 
From the win- 

dow sill the old —— 

halyard is let down with the regular 
flag halyard. Then it is unhooked in 
the yard and is coiled up as far as the 
janitor can reach and hangs out of the 
second story window, or it can be 
brought back to rest on the second 
story window sill and be hooked into 
the swivel on window sill. 


This operation prevents children 
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proper height of cut seldom require 
artificial watering. 

Timely Repairs. Occasionally it 
becomes necessary to repair or to 
renovate a lawn section that has re- 
ceived excess traffic or has been dam- 
aged by a construction or expansion 
program. Such repair work should 
take place during the two most 
nearly ideal seasons of the year for 
starting new grass, i.e. early spring 
and early fall. 

Poor lawn spots resulting from 
neglected maintenance are not diff- 
cult to improve. They may be grad- 
ually brought back into first-class 
condition by following the principles 
set forth previously, namely, regular 
feeding, high mowing and _ intelli- 
gent watering. 

More extensive repairs involve the 
introduction of good top soil, proper 
drainage and grading prior to prep- 
aration of the seed bed. New seed 
beds should be provided with an 
ample quantity of special grass food. 
The fertilizer should be supplied at 
such a rate that 2 pounds of avail- 
able nitrogen are furnished per 
thousand square feet. This is the 
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from taking the flag pole halyard off 
the flag pole cleat or from cutting it. 
Above all, it prevents accidents which 
may occur if children hang onto the 
halyard and try to swing on it around 
the flagpole. Our present flag halyard 
has not been renewed in five years.— 
Gerarpus BERNARD, janitor, Geary 
School, San Franctsco. 





equivalent of applying 80 pounds of 
available nitrogen per acre. 

The grass seed selected should be 
of the highest quality, free of weeds 
and containing a minimum of inert 
matter. The mixture should be pre- 
dominantly perennial or permanent 
turf-producing varieties of grass. A 
small percentage of fast-growing, 
temporary grasses is required to serve 
as a nurse crop while the permanent 
varieties are getting started. 

For quick results, 5 pounds of high 
quality seed should be planted per 
thousand square feet. To thicken es- 
tablished turf, half this amount is 
needed. After distributing the seed 
evenly, the area should be raked and 
rolled lightly to bring the seed into 
closer contact with the soil and to 
hasten germination. 

Lawn pests are really not bother- 
some in lawns that are cared for by a 
proper maintenance program. Pre- 
ventive maintenance as outlined in 
foregoing paragraphs keeps the turf 
in such a healthy condition that it is 
able to compete successfully with 
potential pests, such as weeds, insects 
and turf diseases. These dangers are 
always lurking in the background, 
ready to move in and take over when 
the grass becomes weakened by im- 
proper maintenance practices. 


Athletic Fields. Athletic field turf 
is required to support heavier traffic 
than are average school lawns, and 
maintenance practices should be de- 
signed to keep the grass in a stronger 
position to survive heavier use. Such 


areas should be planted and main-’ 


tained with wearing qualities as well 
as with attractiveness in mind. 

The seeding rates recommended 
for lawns are increased for athletic 
fields. Turf should be fed twice as 
frequently. As higher cutting, above 
3 or 4 inches, at infrequent intervals 
contributes to a sturdier turf, ath- 
létic fields should be maintained, ac- 
cordingly. Although it isn’t always 
practical to supply water artificially 
to large areas, athletic fields require 
thorough watering. 

Problems of grass growing arc 
largely the same whether the turf is 
being produced for school lawns, 
parks, home lawns or golf course 
fairways. If success is to be achieved 
nature demands that certain basic 
principles be followed. The princi- 
ples seeming to be most successful 
have been presented-here and should 
iead to beautiful lawns. 
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se pene users report that the lighting, 
insulating and protective properties of 
PC Glass Blocks cut operating costs. 
PC Glass Blocks of the proper pattern dis- 
: tribute floods of diffused daylight, even to 
remote areas. That means more well-lighted 
| days in the same amount of space. And you 
pay less for artificial lighting. 
: PC Glass Blocks reduce heat losses, hence 
reduce fuel costs. The solid panels prevent 
: infiltration of destructive grit. The smooth 


glass surfaces can be quickly and easily 

cleaned—inside and outside—by one man Pp 
with a wet brush, so you save additional C 
money on maintenance. 


These savings on operating costs are some 
of the ways PC Glass Blocks pay for them- 
selves. In addition, they exclude distracting 
sights, dampen disturbing outside noises, 
thereby making it easier for teachers and 


pupils to concentrate. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


The many and varied uses of PC Glass Pittsburgh 22, ap no 
Blocks are fully described and illustrated 
in our recently published book. We shall be 
glad to send you a free copy upon request. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Name =. 
Address y 


l 
| 
| 
Please send along my free copy of yur new book on the use of PC Glass | 
| 
| 
| 
City £ State : 


| Blocks for Institutional Buildings: fis understood that I incur no obligation. 


: Also makers of PC Foamglas Insulation - 
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lowas Nutrition 
Program 


EDNA KRAFT 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Board for Vocational Education, Des Moines, lowa 


— in the “land of plenty,” 
it is possible for large groups 
of children to be poorly fed. Nu- 
tritional failure is probably more 
prevalent among the total popula 
tion than is generally recognized. 
In Iowa we have an abundance 
of food as compared with many 
parts of the world but surveys show 
that this in no way ensures the ade- 
quate nourishment of each _ indi- 
vidual. We are likely to forget that 
having a good diet is not always a 
matter of money or of the avail 
ability of food. More often, in fact, 
it is a matter of attitudes and presents 





the problem of changing poor food 
habits to good ones. Every mother 
and every teacher know that this is 
difficult and that the combined efforts 
of the school and the home are neces- 
sary to attain any degree of success. 

Although most of us agree that 
the problem of feeding the child is 
primarily one of the home, some 
emphasis placed on this phase of a 


child’s training in the school will 
strengthen the mother’s efforts. 


The school lunch offers an excel- 
lent laboratory. Children like to 
do what other children are doing. 
Even changing food habits will be 


The home economics class invited the first graders and their mothers to 
an Easter luncheon and explained the nutritional value of the flour used. 
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much more enjoyable if classmates 
are working on the same problems. 

The Iowa plan for nutrition edu- 
cation in elementary schools is de- 
signed to aid teachers in helping 
children improve their eating habits 
and attitudes. The aim of the pro- 
gram is not only to develop good 
food habits but to create in each 
child a feeling that he is responsible 
for his own health and indirectly 
for the health of others. The ideas 
of sharing food with others and 
avoiding waste in order to ensure 
a sufficient supply of food for all 
are given special emphasis. 

County superintendents of schools, 
city and town superintendents, ele- 
mentary teachers, home economics 
teachers, nutritionists and public 
health nurses have cooperated in 
initiating and carrying out this plan. 
A committee made up of representa- 
tives from these groups prepared a 
bulletin which outlined a_ possible 
plan of procedure. Definite helps 
and suggestions were given which 
would aid teachers in closely co- 
ordinating the teaching of nutrition 
in school with food practices in the 
home. 


Rédle of the County Adviser 


When the program was initiated 
about four years ago, one home eco- 
nomics teacher in each of the 99 
counties was “drafted” to act as nu- 
trition adviser to the elementary 
teachers in her county. The county 
advisers discussed the program with 
teachers at county meetings. They 
presented definite helps with refer- 
ence and illustrative materials. Par- 
ticular points stressed were: 


1. Balanced diet centered in the 
noon lunch. 


2. Care and use of milk. 

3. Use of meat, cheese, eggs and 
other meat alternates. 

4. Use of enriched and whole 


grain bread and cereals. 
5. Use of less sugar. 
6. Reduction of food waste. 
7. Sharing of food with others. 
Suggestions were given to teachers 
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of the world’s largest. Because it’s de- | you up to date on these developments. 
pendable GAS-fired equipment, the 300 
swimmers who use the pool daily find 
the water at constant temperature at 


any hour. 





Heating large quantities of water is a 
typical job for GAS and modern Gas 
equipment. Wherever a constant supply 
of hot water at fixed temperature is re- 
quired for process, sanitary, or human 
comfort purposes, regardless of the 


quantity, the logical fuel is GAS. 





Because GAS is clean, requires no fuel 
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as to how they might interest parents 
in the program, determine the pres- 
ent eating habits of children, estab- 
lish an interest in good food habits, 
help children develop good food 
habits and determine the effective- 
ness of the program in their respec- 
tive schools. 

The entire plan was organized on 
the idea that special classes would 
not be needed but that nutrition edu- 
cation would be incorporated in al- 
ready existing classes and projects. 

The use of a survey was one of 
the suggestions given for determin- 
ing children’s eating habits. It was 
pointed out that surveys can be 
highly informal, consisting merely of 
the observations made by an alert 
teacher; or children in a class can be 
interested in discovering for them- 
selves what their food habits are. 
They can find out how many drink 
milk, how many eat their breakfast, 
how many eat everything on their 
plates and obtain other information 
helpful in setting the stage for teach- 
ing. 

What the Record Showed 


In one lowa county, where an 
abundance of food is available, a 
record was kept by the children in 
rural schools. In a typical school, at- 
tended by 11 pupils, the following 
results were found. 


Amount of milk consumed daily as a 
beverage 
None, 1 child 
1 pint or less, 7 children 
1 pint to 1 quart, 3 children 
Vegetables (other than potatoes) eaten 


daily 

None, 6 children 

| serving, 5 children 

2 or more servings, none 
Fruits eaten daily 

None, 2 children 

1, 7 children 

2 or more, 2 children 
Eggs eaten daily 

None, 9 children 

1 or more, 2 children 


When the teachers and children in 
this school had convinced themselves 
that there was a need for better 
nutrition, the deficiencies were an- 
alyzed and a plan was made for im 
provement. 

Teachers established interest by a 
variety of means, the most popular 
of which were rat feeding experi 
ments. The children studied how to 
feed rats on good and poor diets, 
obtained rats, set up the feeding ex- 
periments, checked the rats daily and 
finally invited parents and others in 
the community to see the results of 
their experiments. 
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Each child is taught that he is responsible for his own health. 


Other means of creating interest 
were through posters, stories, movies, 
pictures from magazines and the 
keeping of personal weight and 
height charts. The state public health 
department in cooperation with the 
state supervisor of rural education 
made a film in a rural school. This 
film which shows how Johnny, an 
8 year old pupil, can get better 
school lunches was used extensively. 

In teaching which foods are 
needed by the body, teachers used 
the school lunch as a_ laboratory. 
They tried to make the lunch time 
attractive to the children by making 
it a pleasant occasion, by making at- 
tractive table covers in art class, plan- 
ning for good table manners, having 
well balanced lunches prepared at 
school, helping with plans for pack- 
ing appetizing box lunches at home 
and having children and _ parents 
plan meals which would supplement 
the school lunch and provide an ade- 
quate diet for the day. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the care and 
use of milk, the use of enriched and 
whole grain cereals and the use of 
less sugar in the diet. 


Individual schools have attempted 
to give their studies of nutrition 
timely approaches each year. When 
the government required that more 
of the wheat kernel be used for 
white flour, a first grade in one 
school wrote to the high school home 
economics class to ask for informa- 
tion concerning this new flour. What 
difference would it make in bread? 
Would it taste differently? Why 
was this flour being used? 


After collecting the necessary. in- 
formation, the home economics class 
invited the first grade children to 
bring their mothers to an Easter 
luncheon. The home _ economics 
girls prepared the baked products 
while the children were there, ex- 
plained the change in the flour, sug- 
gested and demonstrated how appe- 
tizing whole wheat breads are and 
served these foods. Other points con- 
cerning nutrition were discussed. 

Many such cooperative projects 
have been worked out. The high 
school home economics pupils have 
demonstrated keen interest and have 
learned a great deal about child de- 
velopment and about themselves in 
their efforts to help young children 
develop better food habits. 

The elementary school children 
have improved their food habits as 
evidenced by the fact that more of 
them drink milk, have learned to 
like vegetables, bring better lunches 


‘to school and substitute fruit for 


candy. Comments of parents have 
been gratifying. The nutrition pro- 
gram not only has helped children 
to learn better health practices 
but has offered a concrete oppor- 
tunity for broadening their social 
consciousness. Many teachers have 
improved their own food habits and 
thus are influencing their pupils in 
the development of better attitudes 
in food selection. 

One of the definite outcomes of 
the program, however, is a recogni- 
tion on the part of educators that 
elementary teachers need some train- 
ing in nutrition education. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 








Features of A.A.S.A. Convention 
Senator Robert A. Taft will address 


the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Atlantic 
City on Thursday morning, March 6. 
Although his subject is not yet an- 
nounced, his theme is expected to be the 
federal government’s relation to educa- 
tion. 

The Associated Exhibitors will make 
their annual American Education Award 
at the convention and are sponsoring an 
evening of entertainment for convention 
delegates on March 4 which will feature 
Phil Spitalny’s Hour of Charm and All 
Girl Orchestra. John Kieran of “Infor- 
mation Please” will also be on the pro- 
gram. The entertainment will be held in 
the Atlantic City auditorium and tickets 
will be distributed to educators by the 
exhibitors. 


New York Teachers Get Pay Rise 


New York State’s 77,000 public school 
teachers will get a $300 pay rise under 
a new law passed last month. It was 
sponsored by Governor Dewey’s commit- 
tee on a state educational program and 
asked an emergency appropriation of 
$32,000,000 to finance the rise for the 
next fifteen months and to establish a 
statewide minimum pay scale of $2000 
a year. 

New York City’s teachers meanwhile 
threatened to strike unless their demands 
for a $450 rise were met. This amount, 
added to the $350 cost-of-living bonus 
and the recent $250 pay increase ob- 
tained from the city, would make an 
annual wage increase of $1050 which is 
their objective. 


Teacher Salaries in N. Y. State 


Valley Stream, N. Y., claims the dis- 
tinction of being the first community to 
adopt the $2400 minimum salary for 
teachers in that state. According to the 
new schedule, salaries range from $2400 
to $4000 for persons with five years’ 
preparation. 

Manhasset raised its salaries $400 for 
this year, $200 more for next year. 
Southampton granted a $280 increase 
for this year; Ogdensburg, $300. Wells- 
ville teachers have received a $200 in- 
crease, those in Schuylerville, a $100 to 
$200 adjustment for the present year. 

Effective January 1, Utica granted an 
increase of $350; Albany, $250 for ele- 
mentary teachers and $150 for high 
school teachers. Oneida’s new schedule 
includes salaries ranging from $1350 to 
$2625 for persons with five years’ prep- 
aration. West Hempstead voted a $350 
increase effective Dec. 1, 1946, to be 
financed by transfers and deferred ex- 
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penditures until next June when the 
board will borrow against next year’s 
taxes. 

Salaries in East Rockaway have been 
increased $500. Farmingdale granted an 
increase of $40 a month for the rest of 
the year, to be financed by the same 
method used in West Hempstead. Dobbs 
Ferry will give a $250 increase for this 
year. Waterford has raised salaries $50 
a month, January | on. 


Salaries at Stratford, Conn. 


The school system of Stratford, Conn., 
of which Charles E. Chaffee is superin- 
tendent, has a new salary schedule which 
will become effective Sept. 1, 1947. All 
salaries include a $400 cost-of-living 
bonus which becomes a part of the basic 
salary. 

The beginning salary for teachers 
with two years of preparation beyond 
high school is $1800; three years, $1900; 
a bachelor’s degree, $2000, and a mas- 
ter’s degree, $2100. Each teacher is to be 
paid an annual increment of $100, for 
10 years in the first group, 11 years in 
the second, 16 years in the third and 17 
years in the fourth. This brings the 
maximum salaries in the four groups up 
to $2800, $3000, $3600 and $3800, re- 
spectively. 

Principals and supervisors will be 
allowed the following differentials over 
and above the regular salaries scheduled: 
elementary school teaching principal, 
$200; elementary school supervising 
principal, $350; head of department, 
$250; division director, $350. 

Nurses’ salaries correspond to those of 
teachers having two years of preparation 
beyond high school, the maximum being 
$2400. 


Quits Teaching; Takes Mine Job 


Erskine Richmond, principal of an 
elementary school in Raleigh County, 
West Virginia, quit his $173 a month 
position and took a job in a coal mine 
because he couldn’t make a living teach- 
ing. He receives $320 a month at the 
mine. 


Men Teachers’ Strike Averted 


The 850 members of the Men Teach- 
ers Club in Chicago called off a threat- 
ened strike in that city for increased 
salaries when the school board granted 
rises totaling $3,700,000 to 13,300 teach- 
ers of both sexes and approved a long 
range salary schedule calling for addi- 
tional increases of $13,196,000 if and 
when the money is available. The im- 
mediate pay rises are $350 for grade 
school teachers and $250 for high school 
teachers. 


The men teachers announced merely 
that their strike had been postponed 
until March 15 but would be held then 
unless the full 30 per cent increase de- 
manded by them were met by the school 
board. 

Herschel Scott, president of the teach- 
ers club, stated that the men are not 
opposed to women getting equal in 
creases if enough money is available but 
they insist on 30 per cent increases for 
themselves. The present increase granted 
by the board ranges from 12 to 19 per 
cent in the elementary schools and from 
6 to 10 per cent in the high schools. 


New Salaries at Ashtabula Harbor 


A new salary schedule adopted by the 
school board of Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
effective January 1, increased the average 
annual salary of teachers from $2224 to 
$2473 and that of custodians and engi- 
neers from $2060 to $2288. This is an 
average increase of $249 in the instruc 
tional group and $228 in the custodians’ 
group. 

Extra pay is allowed for extra duty, 
extra responsibility and extra time teach- 
ers, and salaries are to be paid in two 
monthly installments instead of one. 
Annual increments will vary from $50 
to $100 at different levels and a sum of 
$50 will be credited for each year of 
military service, 


Bonus Given; Additions Planned 


The board of education at Painesville, 
Ohio, voted a $130 bonus to all school 
employes for the present school year fol- 
lowing the passage of an additional | 
mill levy at the November 5 election. 

In February 1946, a $720,000 bond 
issue was voted for new additions to 
school buildings following a building 
survey made by the bureau of educa- 
tional research of Ohio State University. 
Members of the bureau are now engaged 
with faculty committees in working out 
the educational requirements for the 
architect, Harry Fulton of Cleveland. 
This bond issue received the highest 
favorable vote of all school bond issues 
submitted in Ohio in 1946. Lester 
Dickey is superintendent at Painesville. 





FINANCE 


Want School Help in Kansas 


A conference on the teacher situation 
in Kansas recently called by Governor 
Schoeppel resulted in the adoption of a 
blanket motion for proposed action 
which has been tossed into the lap of 
the 1947 legislature. Legislators must 
now decide on how to finance a sweep- 
ing program which would cost annually 
at least $10,000,000 more in state money. 

Laymen as well as educators voted 
unanimously on the following points: 
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The Garland All Hot Top Range has the features to deliver 
any heat the chef wants— where he wants it— when he wants 
| it. Each of the seven burners which heat the Hot Top are 








individually controlled. By adjustment, the chef can vary the 
heat on different sections of the Hot Top to exactly suit his needs. 


} But this is only one way Garland makes it easier to cook more 
food, better! Everywhere throughout the 
range, there are features, engineered by 
men who know volume cooking require- 
ments; important refinements which 
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¢ FOOD SERVICE value, choose the leader! See your Gar- kis 
EQUIPMENT DEALER land dealer—or write us for information on Pa pce 


HE !S AN EXPERT ADVISOR . 
Sheba: any type of equipment you may need. All Hot Top Range No. 48-28 CX 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 


HEAVY DUTY RANGES + RESTAURANT RANGES «+ BROILERS « DEEP FAT FRYERS « TOASTERS 
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Products of Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 31, Michigan 
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1. Approved a state chamber of com- 
merce bill which would provide at least 
$10,000,000 a year in state support for 
schools without raising property taxes, to 
be added to the $2,500,000 now paid by 
the state. 

2. Rejected a proposal to establish by 
law a minimum salary of $2400 a year 
for all teachers with the bachelor’s de- 
gree and a maximum of $5000. But— 
the group approved a $2400 minimum 
as a recommendation to school boards. 

3. Suggested relieving the housing 
shortage by a state emergency revolving 
fund which would purchase war surplus 
housing to be turned over to school dis- 


tricts. Later, the districts would refund 
the money. 

4. Suggested aid on a statewide basis 
to help finance distressed districts in 
constructing and equipping school plants 
and teacher residences. 

5. Recommended raising teacher cer- 
tificate standards and other methods of 
obtaining better teachers; a statewide 
system of continuing contracts; broaden- 
ing of the school retirement law; elim- 
ination of discrimination against married 
women teachers and of penalties against 
teachers who break contracts. 

6. Recommended that powers given 
by law to the annual school meeting be 





Three ways to...multiply instructors time 
...Increase teaching effectiveness 


The SoundScriber method simplifies language instruction 


and makes it more effective because: 


my > 
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1 « It permits additional students 
to have individual instruction. 


, a It provides countless hours 
of self-instruction for the student. 


3. It enables the instructor to 
do more corrective work with the 
individual student without re- 
quiring any more of the instruc- 
tor’s time. 


Because SoundScriber is an entirely 
electronic device, every word is recorded 
with radio-like clarity. The flat, 
unbreakable SoundScriber dise holds 
up to 30 minutes of recording; costs 
only a few cents. Discs handle and file 
like a sheet of paper; can be played 
back a unieel or more times. For 
student drill purposes, electronic con- 
trols make possible instant and precise 
repetition of words or phrases; by this 
means the instructor drives home his 
point, and by the same means the 





student records and checks his own 
pronunciation, diction and usage. 


With SoundScriber both instructor 
and student work more effectively 
during drill periods. Actual use in 
schools, colleges and universities is a 
tribute to its effectiveness. 

Ask for material telling how leading 
schools, colleges and universities use 
SoundScriber to meet the problem of 
increased enrollment in language 


classes. 


Use JOUND/CRIBER electronic disc recorder 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept 


NAME * 


SCHOOL — 32 


NS-6. New Haven 4, Connecticut 


DEPARTMENT 


ADDRESS 
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vested in a board of education composed 
of from three to five members. The 
board would be elected in the same 
manner as a board of education in a 
city of the first or second class. 


Price Hike Cuts Lunch Sales 


When the price of school lunches was 
raised in Chicago recently from 15 to 
18 cents, it was found that patronage in 
129 elementary school lunchrooms fell 
off markedly. In three days it dropped 
from the daily average of 19,425 in De 
cember to 17,023. 

Little fluctuation in patronage was 
observed in the 40 high school lunch 
rooms where the price was raised from 
25 to 27 cents. 





INSTRUCTION 


Case Offers Scholarships 


The Case School of Applied Science 
is offering 50 fellowships to high school 
teachers of physics for six weeks’ study 
next summer. The General Electric 
Company has provided the fellowships 
which include ail tuition fees, room and 
board and travel expenses. Teachers 
from the following states are eligible: 
Ohio, Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Maryland. 

The program at Case represents an 
extension to the area of the central states 
of a similar course of study conducted 
for the last two years at Union College 
for teachers of science in the northeast- 
ern states. 


Traits Admired by Pupils 


Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in a report to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in Boston recently, enumerated the char 
acteristics of teachers deemed most desir- 
able by pupils in a nationwide contest 
on the subject “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most.” The teacher who 
rates highest is democratic, kindly, pa- 
tient, has many interests and is neat in 
appearance. These traits, in the order 
given, were the most frequently men- 


tioned by pupils. 


Afghanistan Wants U.S. Teachers 


The ministry of education of Afghani- 
stan wishes to obtain 31 American male 
teachers with a B.A., M.A., B.S. or M.S. 
degree and classroom teaching experi- 
ence to teach the following subjects in 
its government schools: mathematics, 
English, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geography and geology. The schools to 
which the teachers will be assigned are 
at Kabul, the capital, and at Kandahar, 
center of Afghan history and Pashto 
culture. 

Among the 31, two principals are 
wanted and three experts in methods of 
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ICAO REESE 


SAFEGUARDING THE 
COUNTRY’S MOST 
PRECIOUS CARGOES 


America’s oldest bus manufacturer applies to the school bus 
field the engineering skill and craftsmanship which have 
gone with the name of Mack since 1900. The result is 
a vehicle of unequaled safety, reliability, and long life. 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation, Empire State Building, 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Model 1100 Centralized School System a 
with 2-channel operation, 50-watt audio power, 
16-inch record player, 40 room switches, push-button controls. 


Compact, efficient—the Stromberg- actual participation in the use of 
Carlson centralized school sound the sound system. 
system is engineered and built with Administration, too, is made so 
the same skills which distinguish all much easier, so much more effective 
with a Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
System. The whole school is within 
instant reach for bulletins, general 
instructions, emergency announce- 
ments. 

Best of all — Stromberg-Carlson 
provides a complete, self-contained 





Stromberg-Carlson radios and tele- -% wns 

phone equipment. ¥ ig 
Audio education is essential to 

today’s teaching programs, and this 

sound equipment is designed to aid 

every part of the curriculum. Les- 





unit which can be easily installed — 
quickly and economically, too. Call 
your local Stromberg-Carlson dis- 
tributor today (see your classified 
telephone directory): or write for 
valuable free booklet “The Black- 
‘ board of the Ear.” Address Strom- 
sons come alive...students improve berg-Carlson Co., Sound Equipment 
in diction, enunciation, voice pro- Division, Dept. S2, 100 Carlson 
duction and public speaking,through Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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teaching English for the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Kabul. The country’s educational 
program makes English the required 
foreign language. 

A three year contract is offered, a 
modest salary and travel expenses both 
ways. Persons interested should write to 
the Division of International Exchange 
of Persons, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Youthbuilders, Inc. 


Youthbuilders, Inc., organized by pri 
vate citizens in New York City eight 
years ago to train school children for 
“responsible citizenship,” was recently 
incorporated into the board of education 
and the school system in that city. The 
organization has 73 units throughout the 
city. Under their sponsorship, forums 
and discussions are held on current 
events and community and neighborhood 
problems. Mrs. Sabra Holbrook is ex- 
ecutive director of the organization. Six 
teachers have been assigned to the Youth 
builders program. 


Smaller Classes in Milwaukee 

Thirty-five pupils per room has beew 
set as the average size of class enroll 
ment for all elementary schools in Mil- 
waukee. Classes may fluctuate from a 
minimum of 30 to a maximum of 40, 
however. High school class size remains 
unchanged. Three Milwaukee teachers’ 
organizations had jointly proposed a 
maximum class size of 35 pupils in a 
move toward effecting a gradual reduc 
tion in the number of pupils per teacher. 
The school board’s action is a prelim 
inary step toward this goal. 


To Identify Talented Youth 


At a conference on “The Education 
of Youth in America” held at Teachers 


| College, Columbia University, Dr. Ste 


phen M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology at the University of Chicago. 
proposed the establishment of a National 
Commission for the Identification of 
Talented Youth. 

Dr. Corey was the spokesman for a 
committee, one of five, appointed by 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College. The committee, whose proposal 
was described as an experiment in edu- 
cation and in social psychology that 
could have tremendous value, recom 
mended that the national commission 
be sponsored by the American Council 
of Education. 

“The purpose of the talent search,” 
said Dr. Corey, “is to make available to 
all kinds of social organizations, in- 
cluding schools, colleges, universities and 
business and industrial groups, the names 


| of young people who give promise of 
_ becoming outstanding citizens. . . . 


“The committee has in mind, as repre- 


_ senting exceedingly great talent at the 


national level, the top one tenth of | 
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The ridges in the octagon case 
not only make it stronger than 
the round case previously used — 
but keep the opening for the fab- 
ric always straight. The fabric 
can't rub against the case when 
being lifted out or re-rolled. 





The Finest 
Fabric Gets 
UNMATCHED 
PROTECTION 
in the 


Challenger 





For years, educators have repeatedly chosen 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens because of 
their superior light reflective qualities. The 
new Da-Lite Glass-Beaded fabric is the finest 
in Da-Lite’s history. An exclusive process of 
applying millions of tiny glass beads uni- 
formly over the entire surface results in 
maximum light reflection to all practical 
viewing angles. Details are sharp; and colors 
are accurately shown with all hues faithfully 
reproduced. 

This finer fabric, that makes pictures so 
brilliant and clear, is mounted in the Chal- 


2723 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


THE FINEST IN SCREENS FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


in adjusting the height of the 
Challenger, the screen and case 
move up or down simultaneously 
(a patented Da-Lite feature 
found only in the Challenger 
and the Versatol screens). It is 
never necessary to move up the 
fabric and then the case. 








lenger in a patented octagon-shaped case. 
The corrugations in this case greatly in- 
crease its rigidity and strength, providing 
unmatched protection for the fabric. 
This and other advanced features of design 
are your assurance of extra long service. 
The Challenger is one of many styles in 
the Da-Lite line. Ask your dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Write for descriptive literature. 
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per cent of youth in each of the talent 
This would result in annual 
or biennial listing of approximately 2000 
boys and girls per age group.” 


categories. 


Pupils Do Not Speak or Write Well 

A recent report on a three year sul 
vey made by the articulation committec 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English states that “there is a profound 
conviction of administrators, high school 
teachers and college professors that pu 
pils today do not speak understandingly 
or write well.” 

Blame for this was placed by English 
teachers on their heavy teaching loads 


and on the lack of progression and con 
tinuity in the teaching of the structure 
and function of the language from one 
school level to the next. 

The report recommends among other 
things that there be “a tightening of 
grading in all courses and a refusal to 
give passing marks to written work 
which does not reach minimum require 
ments.” 


Want Better Schools in Louisiana 
Through the efforts of the Louisiana 
Education Foundation, educational 
standards are being improved in that 
state for both white and Negro children. 


Any Student Can Operate 


the 


Copy - Kite 


SIMPLE 
FOOL-PROOF 
NO SERVICE 

PROBLEM 





LIQUID DUPLICATOR 








Headed by Dr. Edward Ott, formerly 
connected with Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the foundation is supported by 
civic and philanthropic leaders who wish 
the South to have educational standards 
second to none. Its work is predicated 
on the theory that the only way the liv- 
ing standards of the South can be raised 
is to improve the schools and this ap- 
plies to Negro as well as white schools. 


The foundation opposes political inter- 
ference in education and has mapped out 
a statewide program for the’ next ten 
years. Consolidation of schools and the 
obtaining of good teachers are two major 
objectives. 

In New Orleans, the movement for 
better schools is being led by Supt. 
Lionel J. Bcurgeois who has gone di 
rectly to the public in his effort to obtain 
more funds. ,One of his goals is the 
provision of schools for Negroes equal 
to those of the whites. He is attempting 
to adjust the high schools to the needs 
of the community and is urging the 
abolition of the present custom of segre- 
gating boys and girls at the high school 
levels. 


Bias in Textbooks Not Deliberate 

A committee of the American Educa- 
tion Council, headed by Howard E. 
Wilson, has completed a two years’ study 
of 413 textbooks used in elementary and 
secondary schools and in introductory 
college courses, and of courses of study 
in 60 schools. The study revealed few 
instances of intentional bias toward any 
population group, Dr. Wilson reported 
recegtly to a group of educators and 
publishers in New York City. 

“However,” he said, “there are fre- 
quent value judgments and implications, 
unconsciously or carelessly expressed, 
which tend to perpetuate antagonisms 
now current in American life.” There are 








also a failure to come to grips with basic 
issues significant for young people and 
emphasis on the typical group member 
rather than on the variety of individuals 
within a group. 

The study was made possible by a 
grant of funds by Milton Biow and asso- 
ciates to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. It will not be pub- 
lished for several months. 


Best for duplication of all school work— 
maps, examinations, tests, sketches, bul- 
letins, schedules, reports, seat work ma- 
terial, take home reports, news, football 
play diagrams, all form work, supple- 
mentary text material and a hundred 
other uses. 


OUR INVITATION 
See the Copy-rite on Display 


BOOTH NO. A-5 


American Association of School 
Administrators 
AUDITORIUM—ATLANTIC CITY 


MARCH 1—6 


Register at our booth for 
valuable and useful prizes. 


Here is simplicity of design and operation 

—unequaled in Liquid Duplicators. 

Instant starting—no pumps. 

No waste of paper—masters and fluid can 

be used again. 

One copy for each turn of the handle— 

copies delivered face up. 

Fool-proof automatic paper feed. 

oa + aaa stock from post cards to 
x . 


Use coupon for full details. 


Textbook Supply Still Short 

A survey by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute reveals that the 
shortage of textbooks will probably not 
be improved until 1948. Costs of texts 
and reference books will necessarily in- 
crease, according to institute estimates. 






SEND COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 
Copy-rite REPRODUCTIONS AND NAME OF 
NEAREST DEALER 












RO ge A E. ce  p : 
| WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. Last July school texts were approxi- 
| nace pave Sage ~ &y tie | WOLBER DUPLICATOR mately 15 per cent higher than in Janu- 
1 ductions and name of mearest dealer. ary 1942 and some publishers expect 
] Name meets ——— & SUPPLY COMPANY that by July 1947 they will be 40 per cent 
oo Rapa =| 1229 CORTLAND STREET higher. 

— , “a | CHICA 14, ILL. Although the shortage in textbooks 
Seow — 9 a i SE | ae 04, has dropped from 12%, per cent in Sep- 
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=» In today's business world, National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines have 
won a commanding position. In every phase of business and industrial 

accounting you will find them widely used. Their simplicity 

of operation and time-saving efficiency are equally appreciated 

in the large accounting department or in the small office. 





Naturally, your pupils will be expected to be thoroughly 
familiar with Nationals —- and with the National systems 
which they make possible. So, give your students 

the training they deserve. Develop their operating 
skills on the office machines generally used by 

today's business. Use National machines in your 

training system, and render both your students and the 
community you serve a very real service. Call your local 
National representative for information, or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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tember to 9 per cent, schools still need 
approximately 9,000,000 additional books 
to get back on a prewar basis. Schools 
spend on the average 1.3 per cent of 
their budgets for texts whereas twice as 
much is required. At present there are 
approximately 100,000,000 textbooks in 
use in elementary and secondary schools 
from coast to coast and the institute 
believes that 24 times as many would 
meet current needs. 


Conference on Exceptional Pupils 

The education, Syracus¢ 
University, and the George Davis Bivin 
Foundation of Cleveland are sponsoring 


school of 


FOLLOW, THE 


7 


Ps 


on May 2 and 3 the first annual con- 
ference on mental hygiene and problems 
of exceptional children. Meetings will 
be held in the auditorium of the College 
of Medicine, Syracuse University, and 
outstanding speakers will be presented 
from the fields of psychology and mental 
hygiene, education of the handicapped, 
social work and counseling. 


Pupils on Town Meeting of the Air 
On March 20, eight pupils represent- 
ing the high schools of the nation will 
be heard on America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air in a special broadcast from 
Washington, D. C., over the American 


Vf, 
f 


TO OVEN-BAKED FOODS . 


OVEN-COOK THEM WITH 


Hole Kit; boarlle a7, 





— EO es 





Broadcasting Company network at 8:30 
p.m. EST, 

Four of the pupils will be selected as 
speakers. The alternates will ask the first 
questions from the audience. The topic 
will be “Should Our Public Schools 
Educate for Marriage and Family Rela 
tions?” 

The quest for public participants is 
being made for the sixth year by the 
national senior high school newspaper 
Our Times. Pupils contesting for nom- 
inations must have submitted a 600 
word speech on the topic. Most nom- 
inees are chosen within schools through 
junior town meetings conducted in as 
semblies, selection of the eight finalists 
being made by George V. Denny Jr., 
moderator of the Town Meeting, from 
recordings made by 40 semifinalists. 





ADMINISTRATION 





Religious Instruction Upheld 


The Illinois supreme court has upheld 
the right of Illinois public schools to 
permit religious teaching on a voluntary 
basis. The court in a unanimous opinion 
rejected the appeal of Mrs. Vashti Mc 
Collum, wife of a University of Illinois 
professor and an avowed atheist, who 
had petitioned to ban Bible classes in the 
Champaign schools. The court found no 
indication of “any violation of state and 
federal guarantees.” The case will now 
be taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Released Time Decisions 

The board of trustees of Burlingame, 
Calif., has denied a petition to permit 
released time for religious instruction 
during the regular school day. 

In South Dakota, George T. Michel 
son, attorney general, has ruled that 
released time for religious instruction is 
legal. 








A RECENT SURVEY by the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company reveals a “constant gain in the 
popularity of pies, hot breads, specialty 
breads, muffins, corn breads, cakes, deep dish 
pies, chicken and meat pies. . ."’ Their fingers 
are close to the pulse of the “‘eater-out"’— 
they know the facts. @ Equipped with 
Blodgett Ovens for roasting and general food 
cookery, and with other Blodgett Ovens for 

* production of baked goods, public feeding 
kitchens find it easy to follow public trends 

with daily-varied menus, amplified by fresh- 

from-the-oven foods. Flexibility and operating 
ease are nationally-recognized character- 
istics of Blodgett Ovens. 


= (. ‘. BLODGETT (0. INC. “CASE HISTORIES 


p RMONT 
SOLARESIDE AVENUE, BURLINGTON, VE of Successful Mass 


=e Ge i Bi Mh Gaih@ = Feeding Operations” 


Antidiscrimination Bill in N. Y. 


A bill seeking to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in higher educational institutions 
was introduced in the New York legisla- 
ture. It would permit individuals who 
have established grievances with regard 
to discrimination to obtain injunctions 
directing the offending institutions to re- 
frain from further discriminatory prac- 
tices. Investigation of complaints of 
discrimination because of race, religion, 
color, national origin or ancestry would 
be undertaken by a state commission 
against discrimination in education 
which could subpoena witnesses, hear 
testimony and require evidence. The bill 
provides a blanket exemption for sec- 
tarian institutions but requires all other 
places of higher education to keep rec- 
ords detailing the reasons for rejection 
of students and the hiring and firing of 
employes. 





















Write today for 
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SEMI-HEAVY STOCK POTS 


Made from same extra-hard, dense 
sheet aluminum as the Heavy Duty 


Stock Pots, but sides and bottom are 





of uniform thickness. Top is rolled 
giving added strength where strength 
is needed. 
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HEAVY DUTY ROASTER 


Does a dozen jobs or more. 


pore Use cover as shallow pan, 


Ny xira- 21%" x 18%" x 2%" deep. 
vv pv ea bard amie and made from \4" thick, 
wea ym est \\oy- oe jow- hard aluminum alloy. Bottom 

age can be used as deep roaster .. . 


=" 


7” deep, 3/16” thick aluminum. 


luget yOur requirements, see your 
pply house representative, or write: 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany,3502 Wear-Ever Building, New 


Kensington, Pa. 
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Best Known... 


as a guardian of health 





School officials know that school washrooms 
must be kept clean and sanitary. They know, 
too, that CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS are their 
best investment in cleanliness and sanitation — 
a most important long-term investment that 
insures student health and improves the ap- 
pearance of even the oldest toilet rooms. 
CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS are germ-proof, 
impervious to moisture and easy to clean. They 
take the hard knocks of student use and abuse 
because they are practically indestructible. 
Improve sanitary facilities and cut mainte- 
nance expense with CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS. 
Available in sizes and styles to fit all bowls. 
See Your Plumbing Supply Dealer. 


HURCH Ac teats 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sawitary corroration 


| Seek to Stop Window Breakage 


The Chicago board of education has 
| opened a campaign to end the breaking 
of school windows which costs the city 
$280,000 a year, or the price of a new 
school building. When the question was 
raised by Asst. Supt. George F. Cassell 
as to why children destroyed property 
which their parents have to pay for, 


one boy stating that boys who haven’t 
anything to do are responsible for the 
breakage, and another suggesting that 
pupils should be required to take part 
in the campaign to end the vandalism. 


N. Y. State Enrollments Increase 


The public school enrollment on Sep- 
tember 30 in New York State showed an 
increase of 29,768 over the 1945 figure. 
Increases were noted in all types of dis- 
tricts—cities, villages, union free, central 
rural and common—but some individual 
communities reported decreases, ranging 
from 5 in Plattsburg to 322 in Bingham- 
ton. New York City schools, which lost 
20,144 pupils in 1945, gained 6803 this 
year. 


School Board Reference Booklets 


The Illinois Association of School 
Boards has added two new booklets to 
the three already published in its School 
Board Reference Library series. No. 4, 
entitled “Salary Schedules for Teachers,” 
is a guide to purposes and practices in 
schedule making; No. 5, “When Schools 
Must Borrow,” is a summary of borrow- 
ing procedures for school boards. Two 
more volumes, “The Junior College” 
and “Characteristics of a Good School,” 
will be distributed to members of the 
association before March 1. These book- 
lets can be purchased by nonmembers 
for 25 cents each from the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, First National 


Bank Building, Springfield, III. 


Young Athletes Lose Lives 


A car carrying the basketball team 
of Joseph High School, La Grande, Ore., 
to a game at Elgin plunged over a 500 
foot cliff in a blinding snowstorm re- 
cently, killing two boys and the father 
of another. Three other players were 
injured. The car plummeted down at 
the mouth of Cold Canyon, 10 miles 





from Elgin. 


| Building Program for Indianapolis 


An $8,000,000 school building pro- 
gram has been approved by the Indian- 
apolis board of school commissioners. 
The program calls for four new school 
plants, including one high school and 
additions to six other existing structures. 
The board will cooperate with the local 


park board so that community, civic 


' and recreational activities will be pro- 
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A typical Tile-Tex As- 
phalt Tile installation 
in a school corridor. 





Active youngsters: Whole armies of them—sliding, 
running, scuffing and marching over school floors the 
country over. What an unfailing test this is of any floor’ s 
ability to withstand a consistently heavy flood of traffic 
over the years—without showing visible signs of wear! 
Tile-Tex is a tough, durable asphalt tile that’s 
especially suited to the heavy punishment given a 
floor by normal school traffic. It has been floor- 
tested in hundreds of schools everywhere... for as 
many as twenty years .. . without visible signs of 
wear. No wonder so many of today’s school chil- 
dern walk on Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile floors! 
Furthermore, Tile-Tex is available in bright, 
clean, permanent colors, (both plain and marble- 
ized), plus a wide range of accessories, including 
feature strips and custom-made inserts—assuring 
you complete freedom of floor design in classrooms, 
corridors, cafeteria, auditorium or special rooms. 
Tile-Tex is easy to clean and resistant to stains 
and scars—cutting maintenance costs down low. 
Its resilient slip-safe surface reduces floor noise and 
provides firm footing for active youngsters. And it 
stays down when installed over concrete floors at 
or below grade. 
Send for the attractive folder illustrating the use 
of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile in schools. Write The 
Tile-Tex Company, Inc., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
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vided for in connection with regular 
school functions. The new high school 
will replace the present Emmerich Man 
ual Training High School which is 
located in an industrial area and for 
which a new site has been acquired. 


Catholic High School Planned 


A drive has been launched to collect 
$2,000,000 for construction of Stepinac 
High School for Boys at White Plains, 
N. Y., to serve most of the communities 
in Westchester County. The new Cath- 
olic school will be named in honor of 
Archbishop Stepinac, Yugoslav prelate 
now imprisoned. 


Plans by Eggers and 





Higgins of New York City call for ac- 
commodations for 1000 boys immediately 
and 2000 eventually. 


English-Speaking School in Rome 

The Allied area commander in Rome, 
Italy, has made available one wing in 
the Mussolini Forum in that city for 
the Overseas School of Rome for Eng- 
lish-speaking children. The building, 
once important in Mussolini’s program 
of glorifying war, is now a United 
States army rest center. Five mothers, 
most of them wives of U.N.R.R.A. 
workers, headed by Mrs. Sylvia Horwitz, 
one of the founders of the Downtown 






LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 


Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INDIANA e 


HUNTINGTON, 


INC. 
TORONTO 


_ SEAL-O-SAN 


HEAVY DUTY 


FLOOR 


FINISH 
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Community School of New York, wer: 
influential in getting the school started 
Its director is Anna Thomas, founder 
and for fourteen years director of the 
Fellowship School at Gland, Switzerland 
The other members of the faculty are 
no less distinguished. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Experts Appointed to Committee 


F. Dean McClusky and Dr. James 
McPherson, both members of the staff 
of University of California Extension 
in Los Angeles, have been made mem 
bers of the program committee of the 
newly projected Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences with headquarters in 
Hollywood. The committee is one of 
three newly appointed to complete the 
formation of the academy organization. 
Mr. McClusky is head of the department 
of audio-visual education and Dr. Mc 
Pherson is visual education specialist and 
head of visual instruction for universit; 
extension, 








| Audio-Visual Text for Teachers 


“Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching” 
is a recently published book for teachers 
by Edgar Dale, specialist on instructional 
materials. It is concerned with teaching 
first and with audio-visual materials 
second, having less to do with “the 
audio-visual gadget” than with good 
teaching. 


Four Research Scholarships 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. is 
offering four research scholarships of 
$1500 each for 1947-48 at the University 
of Chicago. These are open to students 
(1) who have a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent and (2) who are interested 
in undertaking research to improve 
children’s encyclopedias and their utili 
zation. All awards are for three quarters 
at the university. For application blanks 
and further information, write before 
April 1 to Frances Henne, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Il. 


Film on Properly Fitting Shoes 


Moved by the discovery made by the 
National Foot Health Council that 87 
per cent of public school children in 
1946 wore outgrown shoes, the Thom 
McAn Shoe Stores has produced a two 
reel motion picture entitled “The Dan 
ger Line” for health education purposes 
in elementary and junior high school 
grades. It is a 16 mm. film with sound, 
runs eighteen minutes and does not con- 
tain advertising or attempt to sell shoes. 
An eight page teaching unit comes with 
the film which is available without 
charge other than transportation costs 
through the Institute of Visual Training, 
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Paint is important in a schoolroom because 
of its ability to diffuse and reflect light. 
When children twist, bend, and distort 
themselves to avoid glare and improper 
light, they place their bodies under strain 
and tension to the detriment of their prog- 
ress in school and body functions. Proper 
painting, fenestration, and seating are used 
by Dr. Harmon to afford proper light and 


secure the remarkable results noted above. 


Luminall paint was used in the original 
experiments which developed this data for 
Texas schools, and it is widely used by 

EXHIBITING SPACE 1-11 ° 





the light-reflective paint 
used in schoolrooms, covers in one 


coat; dries in 40 minutes; very economical 


schools that are modernizing their class- 
rooms to give the children the best possible 


educational and physical advantages. 


The makers of Luminall will be glad to 
forward a copy of Dr. Harmon’s “Light on 
Growing Children,” reprinted from Archi- 
tectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of school- 
room, we will furnish specifications accord- 
ing to the Harmon technique without cost 
or obligation. NATIONAL CHEMICAL & 
MFG. CO., 3617 South May Street, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 

ATLANTIC CITY, MAR. 1-6, 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, NEA. 


LUMINALL : the light-reflective 
~ paint for interiors 
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40 East Forty-Ninth Street, New York 
5 o> 3 


List of Teaching Aids 


The Department of Library and Vis 
ual Aids of the board of education at 
Newark, N. J., has issued a new list of 
audio-visual teaching aids for the use of 
teachers. It includes phonograph rec 
ords; motion pictures; filmslides, includ 
ing a set of 116 (2 by 2) slides of paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists, 
and recordings. 


Visual Education Awards 


At the National 4-H Club Congress 
held in Chicago recently two $200 
awards were given by the Victor Ani 
matograph Corporation of Davenport, 
Iowa, for the furtherance of study in 
visual education. These can be used at 
any state agricultural college in the 
country or any other college of the win 
ner’s choice upon application to the na 
tional committee on boys’ and girls’ club 
work, 


Schooling by Radio in Germany 


The American Military Government 
in Germany is seeking to combat a text 
book and teacher shortage by the use of 
radio schools. Two such schools are 
already in operation in the states of 


Wiirttemberg-Baden and Greater Hesse 
and one is being planned for Bavaria. 
Lesson material is compiled by German 
staffs under military government super 
vision. It is estimated that Radio Stutt 
gart alone has an audience of approxi 
mately 60,000 in its radio school. 


Book Publishers Make Films 

A new “package” of teaching tools 
for high schools and colleges, consisting 
of textbook, 16 mm. sound motion pic 
tures and silent filmstrips, all subjec- 
tively related but functionally different, 
has been announced by the McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., which has 
started production of several series of 
text-films. Each series will be specially 
prepared for correlation with a particular 
textbook. 

The films are being produced under 
the direction of Albert J. Rosenberg, 
manager of the recently created Text- 
Film department of the book publishing 
company. During the war Mr. Rosen 
herg was in charge of the production of 
75 motion pictures and accompanying 
filmstrips and coordinated instruction 
manuals at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the Armed Forces Institute, the 
\irline War Training Program and the 
Baltimore school system. The new 
McGraw-Hill films will be ready for 
distribution in the spring. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





International Rights 


The committee on human rights of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace is planning to carry on 
a nationwide educational campaign to 
acquaint the people of the United States 
with the proposed International Bill of 
Human Rights which will be presented 
to the United Nations’ Commission on 
Human Rights at its next meeting. 

The educational campaign to create a 
specific supporting public opinion be- 
hind this far reaching proposal will be 
expensive. The committee has no funds 
for this purpose except those contributed 
by interested and public spirited indi- 
viduals. Contributions by interested 
citizens are urged by the committee. 
They should be made payable to the 
Committee on Human Rights and sent 
to Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 45 East 
Sixty-Fifth Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Changes in Japanese Schools 
Extensive changes in the Japanese 
school system, including a complete re- 
vision of the curriculum for the first 
twelve years, will become theoretically 
effective April 1. The program, which 
is to be handled by the Japanese govern 
ment, extends compulsory education 











MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Keep Your Textbooks in Serviceable Condition 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


( protective jackets for books } 


Make Books Last 1 to 3 Years Longer! 


Holden Covers save your books and save expense 
Holden Covers are Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear Resistant 


Holden Covers take the daily wear and desk friction (instead of the books) 


It’s almost criminal to lose the usefulness 
of textbooks for even a short period. 


PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN COVER—NOT THE BOOK! 


File your order Now for Later Shipment 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A SINCERE WELCOME 
TO N.E.A. MEMBERS 
AT SPACE 


— H-27 and H-29 


Atlantic City Auditorium 


A sincere welcome awaits you at our 
space in the Atlantic City Auditorium. 
It is our hope that you will find at 
this long-deferred gathering a fruitful 
stimulus toward meeting the chal- 


lenge of America’s new-day needs. 
y 


Weehad Av Snenennd 


PRESIDENT 





SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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from six to nine years. New teaching 
methods and texts will be used. 
Introduction of the new program is 
hampered, however, by the lack of 
teachers, the shortage having been cre- 
ated by purges of those who are aggres- 
sively militaristic and by the retirement 
of others. Poor wages and a shortage of 
school buildings are other obstacles. 


Lanham Act Liquidation 


Though liquidation of all activities 


under Title II of the Lanham Act began 
on V-] Day, Congress authorized con 
tinued assistance for certain school sys 
tems through the fiscal year 1947. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Life Problems—An Outline. By R. Elizabeth 
Cummings. An outline for the use of teachers 
in social hygiene classes prepared by a nurse- 
teacher; not a pupil textbook. Newark Valley, 
N. Y.: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Lewis, Newark Valley 
Central School. 

Challenge. A bibliography of background read- 
ings for and about the physically handicapped, 
adults and children, compiled by Agnes Shields 
Marcia Hill. No. 16 in the Reading for 
Background series. New York 52, N. Y.: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Ave- 
nue. 60 cents. 

Check and Double Check on Sickness Insur- 
ance. By J. Weston Walch. A pamphlet con- 
taining 133 questions and answers with a com- 
plete index, for the use of writers, speakers, 
teachers and community leaders. New York 17, 





and 


~~ GREAT MOMENTS OF HISTORY COME 
TO LIFE IN FINE MOTION PICTURES 


Historical motion pictures produced in the studios of 
America's foremost film companies are distributed by Films 
Incorporated in 16-mm. for school use. These are some of 
the outstanding events in American history which have been 
recorded in full-length feature films: 

















Buffalo Bill ©¢ Daniel 
Boone * Drums Along 
the Mohawk « Frontier 
Marshal © Guadalcanc} 
Diary * In Old Chicago 
* Last of the Mohicans 
* Little Old New York 
® Prisoner of Shark 
Island « The Sullivans « 
Western Union ¢ Wilson 


A—Guadalcanal 
Diary 


B—Wilson 


C—Drums Along 
the Mohawk 


D—Buffalo Bill 





In addition to these historical films, Films Incorporated supplies several 
hundred full-length features and many short subjects especially selected 


for school showing. For complete descriptions of these films write to the 


exchange nearest you for the current issue of the School List catalog. 


films incorporated 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Chicago 1—63 E. Lake St. & Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 

Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 
“ Dallas 1—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth Si. 
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N. Y.: Public Relations Bureau, Medical Society 
of the State of New York, 292 Madison Avenue. 
25 cents; special prices in quantity. 


Whatsoever Things Are True. A _ booklet of 
interpretation, giving the facts about the in- 
adequacies and needs of the public schools, 
especially the teacher crisis, in the United 
States, in New York State and in Lockport, 
N. Y., compiled by Ralph L. Shattuck and John 
R. Barry. 

The Education of Superior Children. Pre- 
pared by Laura K. Eads and William H. 
Bristow. A consideration of the problems and 
of the research data helpful in their solution. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥.: Division of Curriculum Re- 
search of the Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston Street. 


Growth in Language Arts. A chart to assist 
teachers in studying the language growth of 
pupils in relation to personal-social development 
so that language instruction can be planned 
to meet the needs of individuals, classes and 
schools. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street. 


NAM Looks at Cartels. A statement of the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ attitude 
on government and private cartels and monop- 
olies as inimical to the existence of free, com- 
petitive, private enterprise. New York 20, 
N. Y.: National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West Forty-Ninth Street. 


Report of the United States Education Mission 
to Germany. The title is self explanatory. The 
report contains the mission’s recommendations. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 15 
cents. 

Weaving Is Fun. By Lou Tate. An instruc- 
tion manual for new handweavers working on 
small two harness looms, giving the basic 
principles of each technic the worker will need 
for his own creative growth. Louisville 8, Ky.: 
Little Loomhouse Group, Kenwood Hill. 


Control of Ringworm of the Scalp Among 
School Children in Hagerstown, Md., 1944-45. 
By Louis Schwartz, M.D., Samuel M. Peck, 
M.D., Isadore Botvinick, M.D., Armond L. 
Leibovitz, M.D., and Elizabeth S. Frasier. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 294. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Superin 
tendent of Documents. 10 cents. 


Escuela Agricola Panamericana... The story of 
the first graduating class of Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana, founded in 1941 by the United 
Fruit Company to bring technical agricultural 
training to the youth of Latin America, with 
an appreciation of its significance by North 
American and Middle American leaders. New 
York 21, N. Y.: Middle America Information 
Bureau, Box 93, Station Y. 


Spotlight on Gary. By Manet Fowler. The 
story of the Amefican city which, among the 
five communities having been served by the com- 
munity relations project of the National Urban 
League in its first year, has made the greatest 
advance in interracial cooperation. New York 
10, N. Y¥.: The National Urban League, De- 
partment of Research and Community Projects, 
1133 Broadway. 


Children in the Community: The St. Paul 
Experiment in Child Welfare. The story of how 
one community brought all its resources to bea! 
in a “first aid’ program for its youth in troubk 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency. No charge for single copies. 


Study Guide for Individual and Class Program 
for Children of “Lowered Vitality.” A guide 
developed by school physicians, nurses, nutri- 
tionists, teachers, supervisors, social and re- 
search workers for school and medical personnel 
and community workers in New York City with 
respect to the needs of children of lowered 


vitality. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street. 


Public Relations for Rural and Village Teach- 
ers. A 50 page booklet discussing various 
aspects of public relations, each chapter pre- 
pared by a specialist, answering the questions 
usually asked by rural teachers. Published 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Schoo! Public Relations Association. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. 5S 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 
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Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps .. . 
student leaflets... wall charts. 


tips EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
their future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 
terial! 


Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 
boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 
habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


yd 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. E-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. E-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza : 3035 St. Antoine Street 
New York 20, N. Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


3 Ff ‘1 Attached is a list of teach- OR 2. ] Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3. & Send me one set of the wall charts 
— ers on my staff (with sub- "~ teaching aids in quantity so that I can together with student pieces so I 
ject taughtand grade level) turn one over to each interested teach- can examine the material and de- 
so that you can offer each er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities. 
one the most helpful ma- Number of catalogs. 
terial direct. 
My staff consists of the following: Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 
Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
Vocational Subject Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) Deans and Counselors (Jr. & See High School) 
oc * «@ School or 
Name Gh me Title “aac? J ee. Seeceh Es eats Fe ae 
Address... jiiieisiaeaabletopiacties City a MIP ctbistt Rp inchcepcsyirocene 
Total No. of Schools LER High School esas ceta 
Total 
Grades Enrollment scacaaies eS , High School: Boys Girls 


EH << <a <a 


















WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Federal Aid to Education Bills 

Senators Taft and Hill announced 
January 29 that a bi-partisan group plans 
to sponsor federal aid legislation that will 
assure the expenditure of $40 annually 
for the education of every child. 

Distribution would be based upon the 
average per capita income and the num- 
ber of children between 5 and 17 in each 
state. It would specifically prohibit fed- 
eral supervision. 

A state would be required to contribute 
a minimum of 1.1 per cent of the total 
income of its citizens for educational pur- 
poses. States already spending $40 or 
more annually for each pupil would be 
ineligible for aid under the law. 

At least six of the more than 1300 bills 
introduced in Congress by January 17 
mentioned federal aid to education. 

Introduced by Senator Aiken was the 
“Education Finance Act of 1947.” This 
would establish a national floor under 
current educational expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance at 
public elementary and secondary schools 
and assist nonpublic tax exempt schools 
of secondary grade or less in transporta 
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tion of pupils, health examinations and 
purchase of nonreligious instructional 
supplies, including books. 

Two other bills, also known as the 
“Educational Finance Act of 1947” were 
dropped into the House hopper at the 
first session of the new Congress. Each 
called for the authorization of funds to 
assist in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunities in secondary 
and elementary schools. H.R. 140, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pace, included the phrase 
of “more adequately financing their 
[states and territories] system of public 
education.” H.R. 156 was introduced by 
Representative Welch. 

In the Senate, Senators Green and 
McGrath introduced a bill to raise the 
salaries of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools, It would make 
available federal grants throughout the 
country of $15 for each pupil. 

Senator McCarran asked $600,000,000 
for a teachers’ pay boost in his S. 170. 

Senator Pepper’s S. 259 would appro 
priate funds for more effective programs 
of public kindergarten or kindergarten 
and nursery-school education. The ap- 


‘ 







propriations would run in an ascending 
scale from $6,000,000 in 1948 to $16,000.. 
000 in 1953; thereafter, such sums as 
Congress may desire. 


Other New Bills 


To create a Department of Health, 
Education and Security was the purpose 
of S. 140 introduced January 10 by 
Senators Fulbright and Taft. A similar 
bill was introduced in the House by 
Representative Harris. These bills are 
in line with the President’s recommenda 
tion for an integrated department of 
welfare. 

Among numerous bills introduced in 
both houses of Congress to provide se- 
curity insurance and to extend the cover- 
age of federal old age and survivors 
insurance is that of Senator Langer pre- 
sented January 6. 

S. 57 would provide every adult 
citizen with equal basic federal insur- 
ance, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at 60, and also covering total dis 
ability from whatever cause, for certain 
citizens under 60. The bill would give 
protection to widows who have chil- 
dren. 

Introduced by Mr. Kelley in the House 
was a bill to authorize the director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in F.S.A. to encourage, foster and assist 
in the development, establishment and 
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pure concentrated 


LEMON JUICE 


Moore time-saving in many respects than freshly squeezed lemon juice 
—and more economical—this superior Sunfilled product uniquely retains the 


zestful flavor and aromatic fragrance of the tree-ripened fruit from which it is 


processed. 


For example—from 2 to 3 hours are required to squeeze a case of lemons which 
normally yields about three gallons. Eight 6-ounce tins of Sunfilled become the 
equivalent of three gallons of fresh leraon juice when 7 equal parts of water are 
added to 1 part of concentrated juice as directed. Compare the apparent econo- 
mies in time, labor, money and storage facilities required. 


Free from adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers, this superior Sunfilled product 
is unexcelled for use in lemonade and other beverages, cakes, pies, icings, soda 
fountain syrups, gelatins, sherbets, and other recipes in which fresh lemon juice 


is indicated. 


ORDER TODAY requesting price list of 
other Sunfilled quality products 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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First to give flatware a “grip”—Rim-Rol 


The Shenango Pottery has always been alert in perfect- 
ing wearing qualities that save money in dining room 
operations. Rim-Rol is the greatest money saver of all! 
It forms a sure grip—handy for waitress in serving a 
full plate of food—convenient for bus boy to remove 
from table, clean and stack—safer in handling stacks 
in the kitchen. Fingers hold tight to Rim-Rol. Rim- 


Rol also protects the rim of the plate against the 


4 
\ 


Shenango 


usual handling shocks and accidental blows of plate 
against plate—for longer usage and greater savings. 

You can add Rim-Rol to your regular china service 
as it stacks perfectly with plain shapes. Rim-Rol is 
exclusive on Shenango. And for serving food deli- 
ciously hot or chilled, Shenango China is the finest 
material ever produced.—SHENANGO PoTTERY Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 


SOR 
. 


| 
&. SHENANGO CHINA bl 
SHENANGO CHINA ] 2&2 
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maimtenance of special services and 


facilities for handicapped persons. 


Construction of Schools Promised 


Construction of urgently needed pri- 
mary and junior high school facilities 
will get the green light if C.P.A.’s new 
policy holds. 

The new policy will permit construc- 
tion where present classroom facilities 
are insufhcient to allow full instruction 
for a school’s enrollment in one daily 
session. Scarce materials and labor, most 
of which were being channeled into 
the veterans’ housing program, had 
torced C.P.A. into a stringent interpreta- 


Graphic Arts 


for the 


General Shop 


tion of VHP-l. The agency approved 
school construction only if available 
facilities were insufficient, even when 
two complete school sessions were held 
in the same building daily. 

Applicants will still find difficulty in 
getting C.P.A. approval if alternate 
facilities can be found within a reason- 
able distance, if enrollment has increased 
less than 25 per cent since 1940 or if 
other space within a school building can 
be utilized. 


Sweeping Amendment to PR 28 


Schools were affected by the sweeping 
amendment to PR 28 January 8 which 
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Bae the comprehensive general shop and the general graphic 


arts shop are becoming an increasingly popular phase of the 


industrial arts program. The former includes printing with wood- 


working, metalworking, ceramics, etc. and is especially appro- 


priate for schools which have but one shop. The latter supple- 





ments printing with silk screen, 
dry point etching, bookbinding, 
photography, and in some cases, 
papermaking. 


Write for our 
General Shop 
Specification Folder 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 





200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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ended most civilian priorities. Under the 
rewritten regulation, C.P.A. will no 
longer grant CC priority ratings for 
production materials; maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies; capital 
equipment or construction materials, or 
equipment for the purpose of starting or 
maintaining any individual plant or 
business or to alleviate industrial hard- 
ships. 

CC ratings already issued will con- 
tinue valid. Ratings will be issued for 
essential community needs and for main- 
taining or increasing the production of 
veterans’ housing materials or products, 
determined to be in critically short sup- 
ply. 

About the only way schools can come 
in for ratings under the new PR 28 is: 
where an item is needed to provide es- 
sential utility services or, in an emer- 
gency, to eliminate serious hazard to the 
life, health or safety of a large number 


| of people. 


Planning Aid to Terminate 


Provisions of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act are due to termi- 
nate June 30, unless extended. Title V 
of the act, which authorizes federal as- 
sistance to the plan preparation of non- 
federal public works, will have to be 
extended and amended if plan prepara 
tion for the construction of school and 
other nonfederal public works is to con- 
tinue. 

As of June 30, 1946, planning ad- 
vances had been made to 2174 public 
bodies which included: 28 state govern 
ments; 182 counties; 1524 cities, towns, 
and townships; 403 separate school dis- 
tricts, and 37 special districts. The 
estimated total cost of proposed public 
works for which planning advances were 
approved during the first half of 1946 
amounted to $545,295,000. 

The purpose of these planning activi 
ties is the building up of an adequate 
reserve of nonfederal public works, fully 
planned and ready to be put into con- 
struction as economic conditions war 
rant. Many state and local public works 
being planned under this program, how- 
ever, are urgently needed by commu- 
nities and should be constructed as soon 
as materials are available, according to 
a recent report of the bureau of com- 
munity facilities. 


Subsistence Overpayments 


The Veterans Administration sent out 
instructions January 14 emphasizing an 
earlier direction that recovery of sub 
sistence allowance overpayments from 
veterans in training under the G.I. bill 
should be made in a manner that will 
impose no undue hardship on veterans 


_ or their dependents. 


The V.A. assistant administrator for 
finance says that any veteran whose 
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Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon to be available, 
is a concise, authoritative record of post- 
war 1946. 526 eminent men and women of 
our time have contributed its 1217 articles, 
300 tables and charts, and 400 illustra- 
tions. A million and a half words. 896 
pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one volume of more than 570 pages, 
there are more than 300 maps in full color, 
including airline distances, world spheres 
of influence and a time zone chart. 2719 
tables give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries and 9 
major regions. Index of 100,000 entries. 


20 NORTH 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY, WRITE TO: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 132-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WACKER DRIVE, 


4054 Authorities... 





“Join” Your Faculty When 
You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 vol- 
umes, its distinguished editors have 
brought together enough of the sum 
of man’s useful knowledge to consti- 
tute a library of 500 to 1000 books. 
Scholars from more than 550 univer- 
sities, colleges and other scientific, cul- 
tural and educational institutions; 
scientists, engineers, writers, teachers, 
statesmen and other authorities from 
62 countries contributed to the 1947 
Britannica. The monumental Britan- 
nica: 38,000,000 words, 26,445 large 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 maps, 
500,000 index references. 













































BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia designed especially for children in the elementary grades. 12 
volumes of scientifically selected information written in sentences carefully 
checked for structure, length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educators themselves 
—more than 200 recognized leaders in teaching—are among the principal con- 
tributors. Its thorough index is designed to help develop the “‘look-it-up”’ habit. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








subsistence allowance has been suspended 
to balance prior overpayment and who 
can show resultant undue hardship 
should apply for a readjustment at his 
V.A. regional office. 

Many veterans training on the job or 
in special schools under the G.I. bill 
face suspension of subsistence allowances 
unless they have sent in a report of their 
earnings. 


Top Priority and Discount 


Schools and colleges training student 
veterans will continue to get top priority 
and a 95 per cent discount up to March 
3] on government owned surplus ma- 
chine tools, classroom and _ laboratory 
equipment as well as cafeteria, kitchen 
and dining room equipment. This prior- 
ity would have expired December 31 had 
not Direction 23 of PR 13 been extended. 


Collecting Veterans’ Tuition 


which nonprofit 
can more quickly 
their student vet 
recently announced by the 
Veterans Administration. The school 
that charges the same rate for veterans 
as for other students can bill V.A. for 
the entire cost of veterans’ tuition and 
fees as soon as the school’s refund period 
V.A. will pay the entire cost 
still in the and a 


A new system by 
schools and colleges 
collect tuition from 


erans Was 


is over, 


for students course 


proportionate amount for those who have 
dropped out before the refund deadline. 


Discount on 10 Items 


Educational and public health insti- 
tutions will receive a 95 per cent discount 
on 10 items, War Assets Administration 
announced January 14. 

The items, all in long supply, are: 
object detection apparatus (radar and 


loran), field hospital food carts, field 
hospital laboratory incubators, tracing 
paper ( transparentized ), mobile and 


water purification units, thermocompres- 
sion distillation units, carbon paper, 
typewriter ribbons, child care equipment 
units and clinical and infirmary equip- 
ment units. 


Surplus Aircraft for Schools 


A last call to schools and colleges plan- 
ning to buy surplus aircraft for nonflight 
educational use was sounded January 11 
by W.A.A. Planes still available to 
eligible institutions at nominal cost are 
basic and advanced trainers and light 
transports. Plans call for disposal of 


these by the end of March. 


W.A.A. advised schools to fill their 
requirements for aircraft parts and 
equipment as soon as possible. It will 


not be possible to retain stocks especially 
for educational use much beyond the 
end of this school year. 


According to a January 14 announce 
ment, eligible educational and publi: 
health institutions may now buy surplus 
aircraft and equipment for flight use at 
a 40 per cent discount from list prices 

Amendment to Regulation 14 pro 
vides for this discount on aeronautical 
equipment for any use the purchase: 
may desire. For instance, a qualifying 
school may buy training planes and 
use them for flight instruction or other 
types, such as transports and liaison air 
craft, for other flight purposes. 

Surplus aircraft parts and equipment 
for flight use also are included in the 
40 per cent discount. 


Sugar Rationing Program 


An amendment December 30 to GRO 
5 deletes the requirement that district 
offices shall issue allotments on and after 
the sixteenth day of the allotment period. 
The amendment also provides that only 
one ration check shall be issued, regard 
less of the sizé of the allotment. 

O.P.A. announced January 10 that 
eight of the 64 sugar branch offices 
which handle application forms and in 
quiries from institutional and other con 
sumers will be closed between February 
1 and 15. The business of the closed 
offices will be consolidated with nearby 
sugar branch offices. 


A bill was introduced January 9 to 





Personal - Social 
Boy - Girl 
Educational 
Group Living 
Career Planning 






PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


coordinated texts presented from the students’ viewpoint dispel restraint, stimulate self- 
identification with normal personality problems common to all students, and encourage 


lively discussion. The 132 colored charts visualize important phases of adolescent adjustment, 


such as study habits, going steady, 


student books enrich the visual presentations with specific examples and thought-provoking 


comment. 


guiding students to a healthy outlook on their everyday problems. 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 





GROUP DISCUSSION is the key to wholesome adjustment. Pictorial charts and 


career planning, marriage, and adult living. Four 


These materials provide the teacher with a reliable, non-technical method of 
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Chicago 5, 1 
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HAs that projects 
ts FULL PAGE MATERIAL 


Here at last is an opaque projector witn a copy opening of 
71” x 10”—big enough to fully cover the printing on an 
84,” x 11” sheet. Now full pages in magazines and books, 
maps, and other large size material can be clearly and com- 
pletely projected. 


Beseler Model OA3 gives you amazing intensity of screen 
illumination . . . outstanding in an opaque projector. Equipped 
with an 18” focal length lens, the projector will fill a screen 
of from 5! to 15 feet for projected distances of from 13/2 
to 27 feet. Uses two 500-watt lamps—AC or DC. Air cooled. 


Special features of the Beseler Model OA3 are a unique lock- 
ing device (Pat. Pend.) which enables the copy platen to be 
locked open in various positions for easy insertion of copy, 
and self-contained elevating legs. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR AND FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET M 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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sugar rationing altogether. 
Plans are already being formulated by 
some Congressmen to hold hearings 
immediately for the purpose of assem- 
bling data pertinent to recommendations 
for increasing sugar rations as much as 
50 per cent. 


cermunate 


Reader Service for Blinded Veterans 

The Veterans Administration is pro- 
viding reader service for blinded veterans 
who must have their study material read 
to them in order to go to school under 
Public Law 16, it was learned recently. 

Readers are picked not only for their 
ability to read intelligently but for their 
understanding of the problems of newly 
blinded persons and their ability to test 
the veteran’s understanding of what he 
is hearing. 

Every trainee in school under Public 
Law 16 whose vision is so impaired that 
it is impossible or inadvisable for him 
to use his eyes for reading is eligible 
for reader service. Blinded veterans in 
on-the-job training also may.be eligible 
if V.A. finds that they require it. 

Hiring of readers is done by V.A. re- 
gional managers, either through arrange- 
ment with the school or by contract 
with outside individuals or agencies. 
Two hours of reader service a week is 
recommended for each credit hour the 
student is taking. 


U niwevrrat BLEACHER 


CHAMPAIGN 


Transportation Costs of Field Trips 
Veterans who must take field trips as 
part of their courses under the G.I. bill 
may have their transportation costs paid 
by Veterans Administration, according to 
a recent ruling. Such costs are paid by 
V.A., however, only if the cost is in- 
cluded in the regular tuition or fees 
charged for all students in the course. 
If the cost of transportation is charged 
as a separate fee or if the trip is not 
required of all students in the course, 
V.A. will not pay the bill. In that case 
the cost of traveling to gather data for 
a thesis, of going to a summer camp or 
of making occasional field trips must be 
borne by the veteran or the school. 


War Department Appoints Educators 

Among numerous educators whom the 
War Department has summoned to its 
aid is Donnell W. Dutton, director of 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, who has been made a scientific 
research adviser in the research and de 
velopment division of the War Depart 
ment general staff. 

Another to receive such an appoint- 
ment is Dr. William Thornton Read, 
former dean of the school of chemistry, 
Rutgers University. For the last three 
years Dr. Read has been in charge of 
the research section of the National 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per 
sonnel, War Manpower Commission. 

Dr. John Lund, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, has been appointed by the War 
Department as adviser to the War De 
partment general and special staffs on 
matters of policy and procedure affect- 
ing the military and civilian educational 
program of the War Department. 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, president of 
Vassar College, has been appointed by 
the Secretary of War as a member of 
the War Department civilian advisory 
council on personnel matters. This an- 
nouncement was made on the occasion 
of Miss Blanding’s inauguration as sixth 
president of Vassar. 


Washington Schools’ Budget Blues 

Though President Truman asked a 
thrift-minded Republican Congress Jan- 
uary 10 for $95,082,500 for the District 
of Columbia in the fiscal year 1948, 
much of the money requested for schools 
was denied. The board of education had 
asked for $25,714,500. It was slashed to 
$19,495,400. 

Though extra school facilities are 
desperately needed in overcrowded 
Washington, most of the cut affected 
funds for construction and construction 
planning. Approximately $2,000,000 was 
allowed for new school and classroom 
construction, equipment and furniture, 
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: 14 Energy Transformations ‘ ; 
to 15 Sound and Its Characteristics i 
16 Hearing and Music a 
, 17 Light and Irs Characteristics 7 
are 18 The Eye and Optical Appliances € 
| ed 19 Magnets and Static Electricity ‘ 
ted 20 Current Electricity | 
, 21 Electromagnets and Their Uses # 
10n 22 Alternating Current i 
WAS 23 Rocks and Soils t 
24 Soil Conservation and Fertility 
om 25 Plants and Their Parts 
ire, 26 Growth and Reproduction of Plants 
27 Foods and Their Uses 
28 Good Foods and Good Clothing 
29 Insects and Birds 
30 Plant and Animal Diseases 
31 Man and His Body Functions 
32 Different Forms of Animals 
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THE NEW DAVIS-SMITH SERIES 


CHARTS FOR SCIENCE 


32 CHARTS. SIZE 50 x 38 INCHES 


CLIP IN YOUR MEMO BOOK 


The Davis-Smith charts visualize and summarize a great 
many basic facts and principles of science. Much of science 





IRA C. DAVIS can be more clearly presented and understood by means 


Professor of Science 
University of Wisconsin 


Has been identified with 
science teaching and 
writing for a number of 
years. He has been chair- 
man of the National 
Committee on Science 
Teaching, and is an ac- 
tive member of the Na- 
tional Council on Ele- 
mentary Science and the 
Central Association of 
Science and Mathema- 
tics Teachers. His text- 
books on science are 
widely and favorably 
known. 


of chart illustrations than by text descriptions. 


Preparation for Laboratory: The charts aid in the setting 
up of laboratory experiments and demonstrations — and 





in understanding science films. 


tte 
= 


MAP s 





Cfopt> = CHARI? 
« 2 - cauaniis se, taanens 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO 
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OLD 


) FAITHFUL 
?; PRODUCTS 


Old Faithful is a quality label 
designating the best schoo] prod- 
ucts you can buy. They have been 
tested and proved by years of 
satisfactory experience, and are 
backed by a company that has 
always been a leader in the edu- 
cational field. 


Always specify 
OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 


Y 


x 


CRAYONEX 
Wax Crayons 


CRAYOGRAPH 
Pressed Crayons 


PAYONS 
Painting Crayons 


SKETCHO 
Oil Crayons 


HYGIEIA 
Dustless Crayons 





AMBRITE 
Colored Chalks 


PRANG 
Water Colors 


PRANG 
Tempera Colors 


PRANG 
Textile Colors 


PASTELLO 
Pastel Crayons 


MILO 
Modeling Material 


NEW ART 
EDUCATION 

TEXTBOOKS 

And Many Others 


Dept. NS-14 
CRAYON COMPANY 
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sites for school buildings and play 
grounds and other capital improvements. 
The board of education had asked for 
a $6,658,180 construction program. 

No provision was made in the budget 
to cover the $450 annual rise for teachers 
granted by Congress last year. 


Truman Wants Universal Training 

The President’s State of the 
message January 6 stressed the need for 
universal training. The development of 
a trained citizen reserve is vital to our 
national security, he emphasized, and 
this can best be accomplished through 
universal training. He asked that the 
word “military” be left out, as the mili 
tary phase is incidental. 

In mid-December the President ap- 
pointed an advisory commission on uni- 
versal military training. 


Union 


Draft and Training Plan 

With the expiration date of Selective 
Service set for March 31, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey has restated his ad 
vocacy of universal military training and 
a broadened selective service system. A 
selective draft for service as required 
can operate concurrently with a uni- 
versal training plan, said Gen. Hershey 
at a preparedness program presented in 
Washington recently by the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

A bill was introduced in the House 
January 8 by Representative Brooks to 
establish universal military training for 
young men 18 to 20 years old. 

The bill would permit a youth to dis- 
charge his obligation by taking four 
months’ basic training during the sum- 
mer and then enrolling in the national 
guard or reserve for a three year term, 
by taking a four year R.O.T.C. course, 
technical or scientific training in college, 
or by enlisting in the army or navy. 


Education and the Budget 

“Hardboiled” were the President's 
words for his proposed 1948 fiscal year 
budget presented to the 80th Congress 
January 10. He asked a total of $37,500,- 
000,000. From the educator’s slant, the 
budget looks this way: 

The total of appropriations for educa- 
tion and general research reached $85,- 
000,000, or $3,000,000 less than the es- 
timated expenditures. 

For the education and training of vet 
erans for the coming fiscal year, a cost 
of $2,300,000,000 was the figure set. 

Social welfare, health and security ran 
to an estimated $1,700,000,000. 

As part of the national defense pro- 
gram, $308,000,000 was projected for the 
orderly expansion of citizen reserve or- 
ganizations. Research and development 
by the army and navy reached $530, 
000,000. Estimates for the universal 
military training program were not in- 
cluded in this budget. 





Coming Meetings 


Alabama Education Association, iniagoad 
March 20, 21. 5 
American Association of Junior Collegi 

Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, February 19-27, 

American Association of School Administra. 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J., March 1-6. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A., Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 23-26. 

California Elementary School Principals, San 
Diego, March 30-April 2. 

Georgia Education Association, 
Soto, Savannah, April 23-26. 

Michigan Education Association, Representa 
tive Assembly, Lansing, March 28, 29. 

Mississippi Education Association, Hote! 
Heidelberg (tentative), March 20-22. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 
Boston, April 8-10. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 28, March |. 

North Carolina Education Association, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, March 27-29. 
South Carolina Education Association, Colum- 

bia, February 20-22. 


Hotel De 





Housing and community facilities a 
counted for $539,000,000. 

For agricultural programs, a total ol 
$1,381,000,000 was estimated. 

The President pointed out that the 
federal government has large responsi 
bilities for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities throughout _ the 
country. The relation of federal govern 
ment to higher education also demands 
serious consideration. A _ presidential 
commission is studying the matter be 
cause of its great importance to t’ 
future of the nation. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1948 are limited to such present pro 
grams as vocational grants to states, 
support of land-grant colleges and gen- 
eral administration of the Office of Ed 
ucation, the budget message continued. 
The President urged legislation under 
which the federal government will sup- 
plement the resources of the states to 
assist them in equalizing educational 
opportunity and establishing satisfactory 
educational standards. 

He again recommended that a Na- 
tional Science Foundation or its equiva- 
lent be established. 

In the matter of veterans’ services and 
benefits, the President opposed types of 
assistance which would encourage or un- 
necessarily prolong dependence upon 
government subsidy. He felt some 
amendments to veterans’ legislation may 
be necessary. 

The President hoped that Congress 
would expand and integrate our present 
social security system. He once more 
recommended a well integrated yet flexi- 
ble Cabinet department of health, educa 
tion and social security. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


HOW TO READ A 
BOOK 


Designed to aid in the de- 
velopment of reading skills 
necessary to careful under- 
standing, this film is well 
adapted to use in junior and 
senior high schools. Collabo- 
rator: William G. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, North- 


western University 


IMPROVE YOUR 
READING 


As an aid to the correction 
of poor reading habits, this 
reel is ideal for use in inter- 
mediate and junior high 
school language arts classes. 
Collaborator: John J. De Boer, 
Ph. D., Chairman, Education 
Department, Roosevelt Col- 


lege. 


HOW WE ELECT OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Explains the functional basis 
of our democracy—our elec- 
tion system. Vital for all civics, 
government and socia! studies 
classes in junior and senior 
high schools, teacher training 
and adult education. Collab- 
orator: Jerome G. Kerwin, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Science, Univ. of Chicago. 


THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Captures the tremendous force 
and vitality of this mig!.ty 
source of hydro-electric power. 
Excellently suited for geog- 
raphy and economics classes 
in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. Collab- 
orator: Clifford M. Zierer, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Department 
of Geography, University of 
California at Los Angelés. 





COLOR 








AIR IN 
ACTION 


Demonstrates basic principles 


of aerodynamics. Live-action 
sequences interspersed with 
animation. For general science 
and physics classes at -ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
school levels. Collaborator: 
Ira M. Freeman, Ph. D., Associ- 
ate Professor Physics, Swarth- 
more College. 


THESE SUBJECTS ARE 1-REEL SOUND 16 MM. MOTION PICTURES. PRINTS ARE AVAILABLE IN COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE. 











Epucators everywhere are turning more and more to vibrant Coronet 


Instructional Films for classroom impact. 


Glorious with full natural color, dramatically keyed to engage and hold student 
interest, they fit the requirements of standard curricula. 


And—Coronet’s catalog of nearly 100 sound and color subjects is the fastest- 
growing in America! 
Nearly all educational film libraries offer CORONET Instructional Films on a 
rental basis. Preview prints for those interested in making selections for pur- 
chase are available from CORONET. Write for catalog. 


CORONET’S 10th Anniversary Filmstrip Series and CORONET’S popular 2 x 2 Kodachrome Slides are used by thousands. Write for details. 
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WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 


(Continued From Page 54.) 





director for National School Studios of 
Minneapolis. 


Willard S. Elsbree has been appointed 
the new executive officer of the Institute 
of Field Studies, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Established in 1921 
to assist school boards and administra- 
tors in appraising their educational poli- 
cies and programs and in setting up long 
term plans, the institute has recently 
been reorganized and expanded to facili- 
tate improvements. 


Dean Fitzgerald of Tulsa, Okla., has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
board of education so that he may as- 
sume the directorship of Lincoln School 
in San Jose, Costa Rica. Lincoln is a 
bilingual school, offering a thirteen year 
program operating on the general plan 
of the school systems of the United 
States. 


Deaths 


George Lawrence Maxwell, dean of 
administration and professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Denver since 
1944, died January 3. Prof. Maxwell 
was former assistant director of the na- 
tional educational program of the F.W.A. 








DARNELL CASTERS 





Precision-made Darnell 


Casters with the DOUBLE | 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL | 


assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


CORP LTO 





and later a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A. As 
an official of the N.E.A., he directed 
committee work on the reorganization 
of secondary education and was the 
author of “Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy and Education of all American 
Youth.” He headed the commission re- 
sponsible for the inclusion of education 


in U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Charles Hart, principal of Eastern 
High School, Washington, D. C., from 
1918 until his retirement a year ago, 
died recently following a long illness. 
He was 71 years old. 


James A. Nugent, superintendent of 
schools at Jersey City, N. J., since 1924, 
died of a heart attack recently at the 
Jersey City Medical Center where he had 
gone the day before for treatment of a 
cold and a physical checkup. He was 
69 years old. 


Anna Drew Scott, high school prin 
cipal at Carteret, N. J., since 1924, died 
tollowing a three months’ illness, at 
the age of 47. 


Harold Jones, principal of the Glas- 
ford High School at Peoria, Ill., died of 
a heart attack at the age of 46. He was 
serving his first year as principal. 


E. B. Irwin, retired superintendent of 
schools in Jefferson County, Alabama, 
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Above—Hild 
Shower-feed 
Floor Machine 


Below—Hild 
Standard 

| (Plain Handle) 

| Floor Machine 
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died recently following a six months’ ill- 
ness. Since his retirement, Mr, Irwin 
had served as conservation director of 
county schools, 


Raymond S. Call, principal of Red- 
stone Township High School, Charleroi, 
2a., died recently of heart disease. He 
was 44 years old. 

George W. Pedlow, principal of Ches- 
ter High School in Philadelphia from 
1924 to 1941, died following a long ill 
ness. He was 72 years old. 

Marshall Wentworth, former principal! 
of the Canton High School, Canton, 
Mass., died recently. 

William R. Lasher, former principal 
of James Madison High School, New 
York City, from which he retired in 
1941, died January 2. Mr. Lasher was 
one of the city’s best known educators, 
having been active in professional affairs 
and having served as an officer in. various 
teachers’ organizations. 


C. G. Floyd, for twenty-five years a 
staff member of the Arkansas State Edu 
cation Department and for the past few 
years a consultant on school law and 
finance, died Thanksgiving Day at Little 
Rock. Mr. Floyd made a_ substantial 
contribution to rural education in 
Arkansas and, while working for the 
state, used to drive 20,000 miles a year 
visiting schools. 


HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 


also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- 
rately spaced holes penetrating the 
brush back between each row of 
bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 
Muchine . . . or the HILD Standard 
Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 
interchangeable attachments to con- 
dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 





Write today for t 


FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. $C-2 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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BUILT FOR A LIFETIME of service, designed 
for lasting beauty- Adlake Aluminum Win- 
dows are today’s best window investment! 


Only Adlake combines non-metallic 
weather stripping and serrated guides to 
stop excessive air infiltration and give you 
finger-tip control. What’s more, its lus- 
trous aluminum sash requires no painting 
or maintenance. No warp, rot, swell, stick 
or rattle—ever. 


When you plan to build or remodel, be 
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[was just @ boy back in 47. 


when those Adlake Windows 


sure to specify Adlake Aluminum Win- 
dows. Complete information and data will 
be mailed to you on request. Drop usa 
postcard today... there’s no obligation, 
naturally. Address: The Adams& Westlake 
Company, 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


Adams & Westlake 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 


Furnishers of 
Windows to the Transportation Industry 
eee for Over 30 Years 












Cffeilive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
_ been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Merewichime 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium ) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 









for your student’s LG Complete literature will be furnished on 
install NORCOR desks a" 













THE Norcor Deluxe desk is the 
zenith of perfection in portable seat- 
ing. It provides correct posture with 
roomy, form-fitting curved seat and 
back rest, which reduces slouch fa- 
















tigue to a minimum. The large writ- Large full - ih a rvseie oune® 
ing surface, which is strong and rig- ¢orney peranded aisle Se | yee iho 
idly braced, is adjustable to various occupancy by siner”? a 












heights to exactly fit the occupant. 
The pressed steel frame is electronic- 
ally welded and finished in Standard 
School Brown or Taupe colors. Wood 
parts are of 5- and 7-ply selected north- 
ern hardwoods, finished in Natural 
or Walnut, stained and lacquered. The 
Deluxe desk is available in Senior, 
Junior and Juvenile sizes. Write for 
folder describing the school seating Extended 7, 


line in detail. provid and / 
ro «ated fopnsth 










HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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ace YOU" SNARES free from worry * 
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€P | DITTO GIVES YOU MORE TIME FOR REST AND RECREATION .. . 





>n- 
| At the end of each working day, do you look 
forward to “after-hours” leisure . . . carefree 
c hours spent in rest and recreation? Or are you 


saddled with the tedious, time-consuming de- 
iails of lesson copying and paper grading. 
With Ditto and Ditto workbooks you can 
remove the mask of fatigue and overwork. 
Ditto is more than a duplicating machine . . . 
Ditto is a method of teaching and learning 
that inspires both teachers and students. Every- 






where progressive teachers are turning to . 
REE! 


Ditto Methods for faster, more efficient . 
Sample Lessons 


work and more leisure time. Send today for 


ae P Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 
samples of Ditto ink-printed lesson sheets and » . ‘ 


books are designed to save you hours of classroom 
and night-time drudgery. Send coupon below for 
complete list of 42 titles, covering most subjects 
for all grades. 


literature which show how Dittocan benefit you. 


DITTO 


pm nt oo ——- CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-——————-— 


DITTO, Inc. 
2223 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education’ Brochure 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog ; 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons, My class is 

Primary (_) Secondary («@). Nanior High School (_ ) 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonsttgtifn for me 











TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


DITTO, Inc., 2223 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
in Canada: Ditte of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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fust Out!" 


CONCORD 


Bargain Catalog of & 


RADIO 
Equipment 


Immediate Shipment | 


Just off the press, oP 


exciting pages of radio 


ce 
. ~ Py 
* 


parts, equipment, and supplies for dealers, servicemen, 
amateurs, maintenance, testing, building and experi- 
menting—Thousands of items NOW IN STOCK and 
ready for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! Big feature sec- 
tions of Radio Sets, Communications Receivers, Am- 
plifiers, Ham Gear, Record Players and Portables, Rec- 
ord Changers and complete Sound Systems. Page after 
page of bargains in top-quality standard-make radio and 
electronic parts. Write TODAY for your FREE COPY 
of this latest Concord Buying Guide and Bargain Cata- 
log of Radio and Electronic needs you can order for 
SAME DAY SHIPMENT. Please address Dept. NB-27 


LAFAYETTE RADIO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 7 


901 W. Jackson Bivd. 


* Entrances 

* Corridors 

*® Shower and Locker Rooms 
* Cafeterias 

* Kitchens 

® Machine Shops 

Lon) Wearing. Beveled nosing on all 


sides. %%" thick, up to 6’ wide, any 
length. 


ATLANTA 3 


265 Peachtree Street 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
AND 
PROMOTE SANITATION 


WITH 


TUF-TRED 


aL ime Lilie 


MATTING 


«< 
Ps 


—_ 


— also — 
pro RUBBER LINK MATTING 
AMERITRED SOLID PLASTIC FRIC- 
TION MATTING 
AMERICAN COUNTER-TRED 
MATTING 
AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK 
TTIN 


M G 
“WALRUS HIDE” ROLL RUBBER 
MATTING 


For prices and folder “A Mat 
for Every Purpose” write 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 


1717 Adams Street 


. Toledo 2, Ohio 








for 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 
solve whatever problems you may have in connection 
with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 
nomics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 
from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 
perts are at your command... . without obligation 





HOLMES 
PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1814 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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Ist Row, left to right 


Fred Davis, 1916 
Marie Sanders, 1916 
Hazel Thompson, 1920 
Hugh Taylor, 1920 
Earl Brock, 1920 

ira Eckhart, 1919 
Ralph Moyer, 1919 
Lloyd Barden, 1920 
Ora Dotson, 1902 
George Kistner, 1917 
Cc. G. Martin, 1915 


2nd Row, left to right 
Carl Johnson, 1921 
Marsholl Marks, 1920 
Fred Forrest, 1920 
Elisworth Wilbur, 1919 
Harry Funkhouser, 1913 
James Sigsbee, 1920 
Boyd Tavernier, 1909 
Jasper Miller, 1920 
Melvin Bender, 1916 
Ervin Lehman, 1919 

Ed Mast, 1919 

Ernest Presnall, 1919 


3rd Row, left to right 


Sam Ellis, 1922 
Charles Stenberg, 1880 


“"WORLD’S 


126 CRAFTSMEN each wi 


(teer rhe conn’ UL)-TIMERS” 


4 2 MINIMUM of 29 CONSE 


CONN 
MAKING INSTRUMENTS 
ae ae 





A RECORD UNEQUALED IN THE BAND 


INSTRUMENT INDUSTRY! 


W. G. Hall, 1921 
John Richards, 1920 
John Teed, 1906 
Walter Homan, 1920 
John Wilson, 1904 
C. E. Cherry, 1921 
Keith Nihart, 1919 
John Unzicker, 1920 


4th Row, left to right 
Leroy Colby, 1912 
Julius Stenberg, 1887 
Anna Goble, 1919 
Mable Kantz, 1921 
Wilbur Lee, 1919 
Sewell Lee, 1916 
Fred Schaefer, 1890 
Mearl Blocher, 1920 
E. A. Lindstrom, 1921 
Archie Teeters, 1921 
Purl Hunt, 1914 


5th Row, left to right 
Charles McManus, 1899 
Carl Cousins, 1916 

Lena Schneider, 1919 
Floyd Albright, 1922 
Harold Fedder, 1917 
Ted Pounder, 1893 
Reno Benfer, 1899 
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Dewey Boots, 1920 
Charles Hultsch, 1907 
Ray Poland, 1919 
Hugh Loney, 1914 
Charles Lambdin, 1919 


6th Row, left to right 
Clyde Clark, 1921 
Orville Johnston, 1918 
Etna Wilson, 1922 
Lyle Pipher, 1917 
Jacob Beers, 1917 
Clayton Pletscher, 1922 
Walter Richter, 1921 
Russell Rowe, 1916 
Sam Click, 1906 

Ed Eash, 1919 

Vernon Barger, 1918 


7th Row, left to right 
Tom Searls, 1919 
George Lewan, 1919 
Charles Wilcox, 1917 
Paul Hardy, 1909 
Tom Reed, 1921 
Henry Eppers, 1919 
Charles Harrington, 1919 
George Beaver, 1914 
Ernest Myers, 1920 
lta Corner, 1921 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 





8th Row, left to right 
Rodney Beckwith, 1913 
C. D. Klinefelter, 1920 
Ervin Hively, 1920 

C. K. Moore, 1917 
William Funkhouser, 1892 
Russell Kegerreis, 1918 
Willis Pettit, 1898 

Joe Kimmeth, 1920 

A. C. Mechling, 1901 
Leland Bleiler, 1922 
Banks Benner, 1916 


9th Row, left to right 
Herman Fisher, 1915 
John Lape, 1922 
Frank Hart, 1903 
William Mott, 1897 
Clifford Sailor, 1919 
Harry Butler, 1911 
Harry Hostetter, 1919 
Joseph Cranmer, 1918 
Herman Anderson, 1909 
James Wehrly, 1922 
Harry Whitely, 1916 

1. U. Leatherman, 1902 


10th Row, left to right 


A. C. Blocher, 1916 
Charles Corner, 1920 


OF 





BAND 


George Beerup, 1922 
Paul Kolo, 1921 
Lawrence Brewer, 1919 
Arthur Wiltrout, 1919 
Merrill Scott, 1921 
Sanford Mast, 1922 
Frank Paimer, 1920 


- E. D. Dennison, 1919 


Edgar Lovejoy, 1902 
Robert Schuler, 1922 
Vernon Miller, 1909 


lith Row, left to right 


Frank Fletcher, 1917 
Alva Mahoney, 1922 
Frank Myers, 1919 
George Reber, 1920 
Wallace Ostrom, 1918 
Harvey Marshall, 1918 





CUTIVE YEARS 












Williom Conrad, 1887 
Iddo Carlson, 1916 
Raymond Barley, 1920 
Edgar Brown, 1919 
Boyd Mills, 1919 
George Adams, 1916 


12th Row, left to right 
Robert Ray, 1919 
Roscoe Wise, 1921 
Howard LaFrae, 1919 
Eori Wright, 1918 
Clarence Krouse, 1919 
David Ganger, 1919 
Kenneth Kreider, 1919 
Arthur White, 1917 
Dewey Ganger, 1922 
George DeWitt, 1919 
Pleasant Killinger, 1918 
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Acme) SHEAR & SCISSORS TIPS 


NATIONAL s.. 1 

ei wet? 
SOMane WEEK 
PEB.22 nN 
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Last Coll! 


The last week in February is “(National Sew and Save 
Week.” This promotional effort, sponsored by National 
Needlecraft Bureau, Inc., means that department and 
variety stores will feature home sewing in their win- 
dows and advertising at that time. 


Certainly you'll agree that home sewing should be 
encouraged — especially today. 
One worthy feature of the 
“Week” is that women are \ 
urged to send home-sewn gar- 
ments to the American Red 
Cross. 

Probably you'll want to men- 
tion National Sew and Save 
Week to your classes. The mak- 
ers of Acme Shears and Scissors 
are participating, although the 
demand for these quality prod- 
ucts far exceeds supply. En- 
courage your pupils to use the 
best sewing aids. One of the 
most important sewing aids is 
good shears and scissors! 


ACME Teachers’ Shears, School Scissors — 
Office Shears 
ACME Dressmaking Shears — Sewing Scissors 


ACME Kitchen Shears 


ACME suear co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of 


ACME EVERSHARP + PURITAN 
WINDSOR + KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


Keep Your Eye o7 ACME/ 
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A Symbol 
of modern 
SCHOOL 
efficiency; 


BOSTON 


































Sab 


Sharp pencils are necessary tools for 
efficient school work. It is a sign of 
alert management to find BOSTON 
sharpening stations at strategic spots 
in the class room. 

BOSTON superiority is highly ap- 
preciated these days. Their sturdy 
quality and engineered precision are 
standing up splendidly under hard, 
continuous service for years longer 
than one would expect. 











BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENER © 











|p LORM EO}\! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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FOR FLOORS 


-CRET 


PA 























WEARS LONGER 


Tests made with a special scrubbing de- 
vice, using water and alkaline cleaner, 
showed the following results: 

Oleoresinous type (ordinary floor 
enamel) about 50 percent removed 
after 100 strokes. 

Phenolic type floor paint about 33% 
percent removed after 6,000 strokes. 

CAR-NA-CRETE about 5 percent 
removed after 43,000 strokes. 


RESISTS MOISTURE 


Competitive types floor paints showed 
definite deterioration on concrete slabs 
immersed in water for one day. 

Car-Na-Crete on a concrete slab 
showed no sign of deterioration after 
immersion for one month. 








AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SUPER ENAMEL for CONCRETE FLOORS 


NON-SEPARATING NON-SKINNING 
NON-SETTLING FREE-FLOWING 


ADE from rubber resins, color pigment, dry- 

ing oil and solvents, Car-Na-Crete is applied 

like any other enamel or paint. Dries to touch in 

one hour. Can be walked on in eight hours. Perma- 

nently set in twenty-four hours with 90 % the hard- 
ness of plate glass. 


Because Car-Na-Crete is immune to alkali (and 
most acids) it is not affected by the natural alkali 
in concrete. Ordinary floor paints soon disintegrate 
on concrete. 


Car-Na-Crete has maximum covering qualities 
and dries with a fine, uniform glossy finish, showing 
no brush marks, no laps, no streaks. One coat often 
suffices—two coats give perfect results. Serves 
equally well on any surface. 


FOUR POPULAR COLORS: GRAY, BROWN, GREEN, TILE RED 
Write for Color Card and Prices 
CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


= 1620 EAST NATIONAL AVE. BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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Mastermade Shades 


y’ 

Built to Give Long Lasting Satisfaction PEABOD 
Mastermade pre-shrunk cot- e 

Master- ton duck shades meet every ew ine a 


requirement set up by au- 
made thorities for effective school- é 


Double room window and light " 
Double "ors" Ouivunererace. || OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 
Shades without fillers, and much 
Provide heavier than ordinary fab- 
Desirable ric, is used. Its translu- 
cent qualities transmit all 
TOP needed light, but stop the 
ightin harmful glare. Not effected 
Ligh 3 by moisture and can be | 
cleaned by any of the 
usual methods. 









































The Only Seating with 
POSTURE-FIT 


Double Roller Shades hi 
Single Roller Shades Floating Back Rest 
Demountable Brackets 


Fixed Brackets 


Double Roller Shades for 
Recommended Top-Lighting 





@ More Comfortable 
@ Easy to keep in place 








Mastermade Demountable Brackets | 
LITE that Make Window Main- | @ Easy to move | 
TITE tenance Easy—Single Rol- | | 
ler Shades—Shades for Ex- e | 
tra Wide Windows -— for | Easy to keep clean 
Blackout Skylights Darkening @ Meles te increase 
Shades Shades, with or without | P room 


capacity without 


Light Arrestors. Shades for | . 
crowding 


every School Requirement. | 


A Necessity for 
Visual Education 
Programs 


Available From Your Supply Dealer 


Get complete details 
from your Peabody repre- 


oo 
Classic Light sentative or write direct 


| Weight Chair 














Number 203 to us. 
THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
5 vty " 
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Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster ! 


WASTE 
BASKETS 





VUL-CO 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Save money in handling waste 








Made of very hard vulcanized fibre, 
VUL-COTS give you increased ser- 


vice and wear, reduce maintenance 






and replacement costs. Attractive, 





practical sizes and shapes. Guaran- 





teed for 5 years! 





School lettering done in colors 





for slight additional cost. Simple 





identification marks, no charge. 





THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee! Wool Product. NS-247 
London, Ohio 


- 


Send literature showing how Sua, Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safe. 


Name Se Es citation ee ae eee ae 


bucslentben———___ip— ————___—_——_— NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Sh ES ES ay, TSE oe deed 
“s WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 
City & State 
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UNOUNCtiY - NEW MODEL KB 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 








OLS 








Here’s good news for school bus operators every- 
where—new Model KB International School Bus 
Chassis, incorporating new features and improve- 
ments that enable International School Buses to 
perform even better than ever before. 

But new mechanical features and improvements 
are only one side of the story of the new Interna- 
tional Chassis. For the other side note the illustra- 
tion above of the International KB-5. Note the 
new styling, the flowing lines sharply accented by 
gleaming chrome, the new Triple Diamond em- 
blem on the hood, and the model number under 
the name, International, at the side! 

Yes, new International Model KB Chassis 
bring new standards of performance to school bus 


Tune in James Melton on “‘Harvest of Stars’ Every Sunday! 


NBC Network. See newspaper for time and station. 


transport—the long life, dependability, rugged 
stamina and economical operation for which Inter- 
national Chassis are famous in greater abundance 
than before. 

And how pridefully their new beauty and styl- 
ing represent any school board or district! How 
smartly they testify to good school operation and 
management. 

International Model KB School Bus Chassis now 
are on the production lines. For details consult 
your International Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


i 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT 


VISUAL AIDS AND 
TRAINING FILMS 





JUST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog describes the larg- 
est and most important group of visual aids for classroom and 
factory use yet produced. These low-cost training films are 
being widely used all over America in teaching thousands of 
workers and students in many fields. 


They were produced by the U. S. Office of Education and 
other Government agencies with the complete cooperation 
of the foremost authorities in education and industry. 


You, too, can make your teaching of difficult concepts and 
principles — your training of workers, easier and more effec- 
tive by using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. Aid your 
students and trainees to Jearn faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Film Tactics (use of teaching films) 

The Slide Rule (Percentage, Proportion, 
Squares and Square Roots) 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 
Materials 

The Diode 

and Principal Dimensions, Reference Surfaces, 
and Tolerances 

Basic Typing: Methods 

Know Your Car 

; Ripping and Crosscutting 

complete = Radio Ant : Creation and Behavior 

catalog of Radio Waves 
Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 



















16 MM SOUND 


130 MOTION PICTURES 


585 FILM STRIPS 
are described n this 


sual aids 








Distributors for 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


NS-2 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
Please send me FREE COPY of the NEWI9947 CATALOG describing 
730 Motion Pictures and 585 Film Sirips. i 


Street \ 2 


| Name 


City & State- os —e > | 











Eliminate “trial and error” 
by planning first with 


MEDART 


Whether you plan to build a new school, re- 
model your old one or are simply adding one 
or a few new pieces of much needed equip- 
ment... make use of Medart’s planning and 
engineering service ... FIRST! Costly mistakes, 
particularly in larger installations, can be 
avoided by allowing the architect, the build- 
er to work together with Medart engineers 
whose experience and leadership in the field 
of gym seating, locker room equipment, and 
physical fitness apparatus is unquestioned. 
Medart will assist you in planning your addi- 
tions soundly, economically, and with proper 
regard for architectural building requirements. 
This Medart service is without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


Medart Makes the Following Equipment. . . 


Steel Lockers * Steel Lockerobes > Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 


boards * and tho new Acromat-Trampolin. 
Visit ovr Exhibit— Booths K] and K2 during 
the AASA Convention—Atlantic City—March 1-6 


Mba: 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


sT., ST Louis 18, MO 








3535 DE KALB 
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new 
RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Sch ools 


...arich 
contribution to music 


education in the classroom 


Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— 
at the primary level, for grades one, two, and three; the 

»per level, for grades four, five, and six. 

SELECTED BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
Iwo outstanding personalities in the field of music 
education— Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois 
State Normal University—carefully selected and organ- 
ized the RCA Victor Record Library for use by teachers 


we 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. 
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RUVTHMIC ACTIVITIES 






) ALBUMS ™“ 

° 83 Records + 370 Compositions “¥ 
= Latest Electronic Recordings ao 

= Qo Unbreakable Records <p 

Ws =>, 
See. oppyy 

as an integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 

You will find in the RCA Victor Record Library for 

Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 

such activities as Listening... Rhythms... Singing... 

Toy Bands... Christmas... Singing Games. . . Indians 

... Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 

standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 

cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 


WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet 
on RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


Educational Department 
Radio Corporation of America 





2 fe soe 











Camden, N. J. 
Please send me 18-page booklet on RCA Victor Record Library 
for Elementary Schools. 
. << 
T hae * 
g Name sent." 
= wy 
4 < 
School 
Street__ : exe i 
¥ : te , : 
City > Zone State “ 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE 


Bul -.- proper classroom 


air conditions are 
vastly more important 


to the school child 


Sending your voice over an invisible infra-red ray of light is now possible, 
but still in an experimental stage and thus of little practical value. 


On the other hand, School Authorities and Architects all over America real- 
ize the importance of maintaining proper classroom air conditions to safe- 
guard the health of children entrusted to their care. 


Today — as during the past 27 years — Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators 
are the first choice of School Authorities when selecting equipment to main- 
tain desired classroom air conditions. Thousands of installations have proved 
that Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators provide superior results as well as greater 


operating economy. 


If you are planning a new construction or modefnization project, trained 
Herman Nelson Product Application Engineers will assist with practical as 
well as technical information in the solution of your heating and ventilating 
problems. 


HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


for 40 years manufacturers of quality heating and ventilating products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Classrooms overcrowded? 
Here’s how you can raise teaching efficiency... 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. There are too 
few teachers. Today, teachers are work- 
ing overtime under unusually difficult 
conditions. Compensation is too often 
inadequate. 


What can be done? One positive step 
is to look anew at your audio-visual pro- 
gram. Now, more than ever before, 
educators are turning to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films as a means 
of boosting teacher efficiency. 


Properly used, they help teachers im- 
part more knowledge to more pupils, 
more effectively—and in less time. 
Films make it easier for the individual 


student to learn and retain what he 
has learned. 


“But, our budget is limited— ; 
how can we afford these films?” 


Even a small audio-visual budget allows 


you to own a film library. The new 
“Lease-to-OWN” Plan is your oppor- 
tunity to use this dynamic teaching tool 
. . . Starting now. You pay for the films 
while your teachers are using them. 
Year-to-year payments are as low or lower 
than film rentals. And in 2 to 4 years 
your school will own them outright. 
For complete information, write En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
8-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FACTS about 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects 
taught from kindergarten through 
high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared 
to the same high standards of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the indts- 
try—over 17 years of experience in 
making classroom films exclusively. 

4. Created in collaboration with edu- 


cators who are recognized as author- 
ities in their fields. 


5. Used by schools in 48 states and in 
22 foreign countries. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS IMC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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The Dudley RotoDial combination is the 
exclusive property of the school super- 
intendent and the pupil who uses the 
lock . . . Dudley furnishes it to an au- 
thcrized school official only. And it can- 
not be learned by noting the last num- 
ber after the lock is locked. You see, 
when the shackle is pushed back in the 
case, the Dudley RotoDial locks auto- 
matically, and the dial 
spins to a new position. 





Write for complete infor- 
mation on this virtually 
pickproof, lifetime lock. 
Ask about Dudley's Mas- 
ter Chart. 





Be sure to visit the Dudley exhibit 
at the American Association of 
School Administrators’ meeting — 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 1-6, 
Booth D-15. 


DUDLEY tock cone 


Dept. 210 570 W. Monroe St. 














PREVENT ACCIDENTAL 


Scalding 


PROVIDE UNIFORM 


Temperature 


} 
| 





ON ALL YOUR 


Why take costly chances with your 
showers? Prevent accidenta! scalding 
and make shower bathing a pleasant, 
relaxing pleasure by installing Josam 
Moderator Mixing Valves in all your 
showers. A single moving part—the 
safety shuttle valve—keeps temperature uniform—shuts off hot 
water if cold water fails. Exclusive “Heart of Valve” construc- 
tion assures permanent satisfaction. Get full details today—send 
coupon below—no obligation! 





Josam Mfg. Co., 356 Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland 14, O. 


Please send free literature on Moderater Mixing 
Valve to: oe 
4f 





ee 
FIRM _. 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
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Chicago 6, III.|' 


SEE THESE NEUMADE PRODUCTS 
A 


BOOTHS H 21-23 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 
Atlantic City 


INSPECTION TABLES 
EDITING AIDS 
FILM STRIP CABINETS 


— 


FILM CABINETS 
FILM RACKS 





FILM CLEANERS 
APPLICATOR SETS 
SPLICERS 
REELS—CANS 


SHIPPING CASES 


MEASURING MACHINES 
FLANGES 
REEL BANDS 
PROJECTION STANDS 
TILT-TOP TABLES 


FILM CEMENT 





FILM EMBOSSERS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


PRODUCTS 


TREET 


‘TEAMWORK’ 


is the key to an economical 
trouble-free Heating System 


—_eot @2 








- 
of 





“TEAM” 


THE DUNHAM HEATING 


is a coordinated unit making “first downs” in steam 
temperature variations . . . steam volume varia- 
tions . . . continuous circulation . . . proportionate 
distribution. It kicks the goal by automatically 
balancing the heat supply with the heat loss of the 
building. This overcomes the vagaries of the outside 
weather and keeps the building temperature con- 
stant at any desired temperature. C. A. Dunham 
Company, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 1 1, Illinois. 


fa HEATING MEANS 
2470 BETTER HEATING 
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Highest Mark 


on 
every Score 





















O matter how you look at it—from 

the pupil’s viewpoint, or your own 
—the American Universal Desk No. 334 
offers many outstanding advantages in 
design, construction, and function. 

Built to promote correct posture and 
sight conservation, this handsome, 
streamlined desk is a positive aid to more- 
efficient study. Soundly constructed and 
durable, it stays serviceable and attrac- 
tive, despite long years of hardest use. 
Add it simplifies housekeeping, too! 

Let the American Seating Company 
supply all your needs in school furniture. 
Our line includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and 'Tab- 
let-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Audito- 
rium Chairs. 

Our experienced Seating Engineers are 
ready to help you solve your seating 
problems efficiently and economically. 
No obligation, of course! Send for our 
latest school-equipment catalog today! 





i weave eo wwe ww Ww 





NEA CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, March 1 to 6 


NEA members, including members of the American 
Association of School Administrators, are cordially 
invited to visit American Seating Company's exhibit 
of the world’s finest schoolroom furniture. 








World's Leader in WELLL MLE 


Public Seating GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 







MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, THEATRE, AUDITORIUM, CHURCH, TRANSPORTATION AND STADIUM SEATING 
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A SAFE STAIRWAY... from top to bottom 
with ALUNDUM snon-ad% AGGREGATE 














The terrazzo stairway above is typical of hundreds of installations in schools where it has been considered 
wise to invest in Norton Floors for their permanently non-slip, long-wearing qualities. ALUNDUM* Aggre- 
gate not only makes terrazzo surfaces non-slip, even when wet, but it also increases wearability 100 per cent, 
thereby preventing wear in places where traffic is concentrated. Also, this highly perfected Aggregate, be- 
cause it is sufficiently non-resonant, makes the terrazzo surface quiet and comfortable to walk on. The 
variety of ALUNDUM* non-slip floor products (aggregate for terrazzo and for cement floors, stairs and 
ramps; stair tile; ceramic mosaic tile) permits installation of non-slip walking surfaces in vestibules, halls, 


cafeterias, washrooms and showers. 
Write for Catalog 1935 N. S. 


NORTON COMPANY . Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


*ALUNDUM is the registered trade-mark for Norton Company’s aluminum oxide abrasive. 
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Whether you are planning the construc- 
tion of a new school—the remodeling of 
your present one—or the replacement of 
fixtures to bring sanitary facilities up to 
top efficiency—you will find exactly the 


equipment you need in the complete line 

of Crane plumbing. BY 
This equipment is especially designed he 

to withstand the hard usage to be expected Wenn. 





in school service. It offers a wide selec- 
tion to meet the varied needs of grade, 
junior and high schools. 





Everything necessary to meet the needs 
of school sanitation is now in produc- 





tion. Some items are available for reason - 














ably prompt delivery—others, because 4 
of a backlog of orders, require more a 





time. It is advisable to anticipate your 
requirements. Consult your Plumbing 
Contractor on the equipment you need and 
the time you need it. He will do everything ~ 
in his power to fill your requirements. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES = FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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BLOWER TIDLED 


. AND LIGHT WEIGHT, TOO 


PTRIPLeESPuRROGE . Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


| FILMATIC WEBSTER 


Slide and Film Strip COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
, Pp # 0 J E C T 0 R most commonly used in speaking, reading, 


and writing. 





The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


e Easily Adjustable for Either 
Horizontal or Vertical Pictures 
® Motor-Driven ForcedAirCocoled  ¢ Instant Framing 
® No Rewinding Necessary * Manumatic Slide Carrier Compiled by the fa- 
© Anastigmat Projection Lens * Professional Efficiency mous Merriam-Web- 
e Smooth, Sharp Focusing e Rugged—Stable— Portable ster editorial staff 
The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use which combines the 
of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well . : 
as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection. . . yet experience. Write for Booklet C. 


safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler G.&C MERRIAM CO S ingfi id 2 Mass 
. id J , . 


handling. Complete with carrying case. 








GoldE Manufacturing Company 


1216-J West Madison Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 





*Trade Mark 


Now...a fully-tested 
heavy-duty hair dryer 
built for hard, continu- 
ous service in schools 
and clubs. Dries hair 
thoroughly in 3 to 5 min- 
utes! Reduces colds. 
Speeds locker room traf- 
fic. Safe, quiet, rugged 
efficient, dependable! 
Fully guaranteed. Write 
for present prices and 
quick delivery schedules. 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
209 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, lil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


! 
| 
anal 


Electric-Aire Engineering Corp. 
Dept. D2, 209 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please rush present prices a ivery sched- 
ules on Electric-Aire heav Phair dryer 


7 


Name 





Address 2. ~ 


“ oe 
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ATKINS ee 





How well-will your pupils meet the 
challenge of their chosen trade? The answer to 
that hinges in largest measure on the assurance 
they acquire through your teaching — assurance 
that can be developed fullest through the use of 
right tools. Atkins Saws are exactly right... in 
in blade and 
in ease of handling and 


set and keenness of teeth... 
handle design... 
cutting accuracy... in every way to shorten the 
way to skill that spells success. And they're 
right for your budget, too. Made of famous 
“Silver Steel,” they have the stamina to stand up 
under daily school-shop use — ruggedness to resist 


the roughest handling. 


Home Office and Factory: 
402 S. Ilinois St., Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Brannch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 





E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 





"School administrators will want to use this book 
as a yardstick to measure democracy 
in their own schools.’ —School Management 


ANOTHER "FIRST" IN EDUCATION 


A Bureau for Intercultural Education Book 


Theodore Brameld's 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Study of Administrative Policies 
and Practices in Seven School Systems 


Realistic 


An on-the-spot study. How seven representative 
school systems meet problems of racial, nationality, 
socio-economic and religious prejudice. 


Analytic 


Step-by-step discussion of each method used by 
the individual school system to solve its prob- 
lems and step-by-step evaluation of the methods. 


Positive 


Specific recommendations for each school system. 
A general overview in chart form of the seven cities. 


PARENTS, CITIZENS: Does 
every child in your commu- 
nity have a chance to learn b 
and play regardless of his 
color, creed, or place of 


birth? 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, SCHOOL BOARDS, 
TEACHERS: How are your school and community 


approaching problems in intercultural education? 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.50 


Available on order from 


BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Dept. M., 1697 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
637 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


At your bookstore 








Chicage + New Orleans « New York + San Fr 
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SAVE HOT WATER...UP TO 58% 


But that’s 
ONLY ONE FEATURE 
ae of the vr f 
ANYSTREAM — 
SHOWER HEAD 


ECONOMICAL — Wherever hot water is an important operat- 


ing cost item, the Anystream Shower Head is a real money 














A TURN OF THE LEVER GIVES... 





saver. It uses up to 58% less water than ordinary shower 


heads. That means a saving in fuel as well as water. 


ADJUSTABLE—in the flood position, the Anystream passes 
off all sludge, pipe-scale, rust or sediment. Under all pressures 


the Anystream always gives a full 48-jet shower pattern. It 








never tempts the user to tamper or damage it . . . requires no 





maintenance when given ordinary care. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE—For new construction or to 


replace old shower heads, Anystreams are available 










for prompt delivery. Quickly installed 


without special tools or attachments. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 
OR WHOLESALE PLUMBING SUPPLY DEALER 









“The best in brass since 1869” 


PEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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3 ideas for school improvements 


















COMMERCIAL CLASSROOMS, patterned after IMPROVE APPEARANCE of student kitchenswork 














modern business offices, help increase teaching efh- surfaces with colorful Armstrong’s Linoleum, I's 
, ciency and students’ interest in commercial studies. easy to keep hygienically clean, for spilled thing®... 
; Custom-designed Armstrong's Linoleum Floor can be wiped up quickly from its smooth surface. 
) creates an atmosphere of brightness and provides The resilience of this material also helps quiet dish 
, a natural setting for a model business office. clatter and reduces kitchen equipment breakage. 
s 
t 
0 
O 
e 
d 
MAINTENANCE COSTS DROP when floors and FREE— ‘Ideas for Better Business’ Floors.” This 
2 walls are joined by a’‘rounded linoleum cove base. 24-page, color-illustrated book is filled with prac- 
This modern baseboard treatment eliminates sharp, tical ideas that will help you to modernize your 
dirt-catching corners and greatly simplifies floor school and cut maintenance costs. For your free 
cleaning. It also gives a streamlined appearance copy, address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
to corridors and classrooms. Division, 3702 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





FOR HELP IN YOUR REMODELING PLANS 
we suggest that you ask your Armstrong dealer 
to call. He will be glad to show you many ways 
that Armstrong’s Linoleum can cut upkeep costs 
and improve appearance in your school. He'll 
help you design attractive new floors that 
will fit the special practical and decorative 
needs of your building. Although his lino- 
leum stocks are temporarily limited, 1 

he will help you to make sound plans 
now for future installations. 
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The Growing Demand is 
for Typists Trained on 


IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 








The IBM Electric Typewriter, with 16 years of proved all-electric performance, produces letters of distinguished 
appearance with a minimum of physical effort 


MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


With every business trend pointing to con- stallation of IBM Electric Typewriters, you 
stantly increasing use of electrically-powered can meet this demand. Your school will have 
business machines, the big stenographic de- the reputation for being modern and pro- 
mand is for typists trained on IBM Electric — gressive and for preparing its graduates for 
Typewriters. By planning now for the in- the best positions available. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES - TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS - PROOF MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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For a “sky” of easy-eye light 
specify The Wakefield STAR! 


It’s brand new. Combines the ad- 
vantages of fluorescent and in- 
direct light. Pre-tested to give 
extra assurance of good lighting 
service. Plaskon reflector shield 
slides out like a drawer for 
easy cleaning. The ideal unit for 
Over-ALL LIGHTING in many 
school classrooms! 


NEW WAKEFIELD STAR 


Design 
, Patent Pending 


na 


Over-ALL eee 
in lighting 
in sturdy construction 
in ease of maintenance 
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Here’s why ((\ver-NLIL ‘hinting by Cakeficla 


can help you do it! 
Wakefield’s new Over-ALL lighting spreads soft, diffused light 
over all. As this picture suggests, its effect is as pleasing and 
comfortable for eyes as nature’s sky. That’s what makes it tops 
for school room lighting... good for both pupils and teachers. 


We believe you'll find this new system has it over all others . . . for 
protection from eyestrain fatigue, for efficiency, for comfort, for cheer- 
ful, modern rooms. Because Wakefield Over-ALL lighting is based 
on better “seeing” results! 


Ask your local Wakefield representative or the lighting engineer of 
your power company to tell you about Over-ALL lighting. 
Or write for new booklet. The F. W. Wakefield Brass iv 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


Cekeficld | 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM 














THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE THE DIPLOMAT 
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and remember .. . 


Downyflake Makes It Better 


DMIB — At any time — breakfast, lunch or dinner — 
nutritious muffins and biscuits offer a welcome change 


from regular bread. 


DMIB — Just add water and bake. Save your skilled 







bakers’ time. And save expensive preparation costs too. 


DMIB — 25 years’ research goes into Downyflake baking 





mixes. You get the same delicious baking, day after day. 


iD) ownyt lake fier ¢ fgpetter 


PANCAKE MIX BISCUIT MIX 
WAFFLE MIX BRAN MUFFIN MIX 
PIE CRUST MIX CORN MUFFIN MIX 


JUST ADD WATER AND BAKE 





Yor LM BAKING MIXES 





Doughnut Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 





















t Downyflake Baking Mix Division NS2 3 
| DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA : 
' 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. : 
! Gentlemen: . 
: Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, “How to Maintain : 
' Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at Low Gost.” ‘ 
: Name ... we 
EET TELESIS ; 
Be IID ia oh slaisiccecihcall shipeeemsiaineinscelbligtih ; 
FEE Te a Ee Cte I a a. 
L t 
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STORAGE PANS 


STEAM TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
SALAD UNITS 
FOUNTAINS, efc. 


. +» utilize every inch of table and ter top opening 
of old-fashioned storage equipment with limited, fixed storage 
capacities! RESULT: More Food Served At Less Cost! 
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SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece 
solid stainless steel; coved corners, th ¢ ded edges, 
lustrous finish, “NESTROL” nesting feature on most models. 





Pans are interchangeable within 12x20” top openings. Available 
in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE-THIRD; ONE- 
FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH SIZES—Depths of 2/2", 4", 6”, 8. 
Designed for Quality, Beauty, Adaptability 
WRITE FOR SECO-WARE CATALOG SW-47J 
Consult Your Dealer 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY SECO COMPANY, INC. 


O COMPANY 


th 38th Street 
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YT 
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GORDON STAFFORD 
ARCHITECT 


Everyone concerned with school modernization 2 That due to material shortages, everyone 
should keep these three points in mind: concerned with school construction work 
should work well in advance in selecting 


! That Lyon is completely tooled up and is 
producing a redesigned line of lockers 


school equipment needs. 


with outstanding new features, a complete 3 In laying your plans, consider the best in 
line of folding chairs, and a vocational shop equipment, fully investigate the Lyon line. 
equipment line that includes new items. 


See the LYON Exhibit G39-41 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Atlantic City General Office: 226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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= Vo. 35 


AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


Good looking, comfortable, with plywood 
backs and seats molded to fit the contour 
of the body, this IRWIN auditorium chair 
is ideally suited to make the most of a 
limited appropriation. Intermediate stand- 
ards and hinges are of unbreakable steel 
and the No. 35 is therefore exceedingly 
durable; a very practical chair for school 
auditorium seating, and one with great ap- 
peal to the economy-wise buyer. Deliveries 
can be made with reasonable promptness. 
Write for further details or information. 









Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
te acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become. lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


Mlustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


a 
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Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 





Guard before inserting 
The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from oo out of 
the desk by ks. 


Guard after inserting 


ae 








Two pepular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1. They resist all destruction common with 


many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1127 Sengbusch Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


For teachers’ and office desks . 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


4 
Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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Visit Our Exhibit 
A.A. of S.A. Convention 


Atlantic City, March 1-6 
Booths D-27 and 29 


“ULL TAKE IT,’’ SAID HE. This schoolman knew what he wanted. He'd 
heard about the new schoolroom ensemble — The Nesbitt Package — how it com- 
bined health, comfort and utility by integrating steel Classroom Shelving and 
Cabinets with the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator. But he wanted to be sure. 
‘Show me!"’ he demanded. We did. He listened to the story of Syncretized Air: its 
benefits to the health and comfort of the schoolchild through (1) maintaining uniform 
temperature at all times; (2) eliminating dangerous drafts; (3) supplying fresh, 
clean, odorless air to any size classroom. He pondered the three economies of 
The Nesbitt Package: the time economy of quick installation; the space economy of 
utilizing the area beneath windows; and the cost economy of sizable fuel savings. 
“T'Il take it,"’ said he . . . and another school was added to Nesbitt's long list. . . . 
How about you, sir? Shall we wrap it up? Write for Publication 249. 


THE NESBITT 





THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESSITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


Ir you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 





sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn't 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 
Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em 
through the Payroll Plan, they. mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They'll 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 

So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! 

P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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self instructional cards MONROE = 
for fundamental operations SELF INSTRUCTIONAL CARDS 


Developed by one of the outstanding business Whole Numbers 
educators, these cards can be turned over to the pupils. They are so simple, (5 CARDS) 
clear and foolproof that the student absorbs the lessons by himself— | ADDITION 
they stick in his mind, and the teaching load is greatly relieved. There is MULTIPLICATION 


nothing like them in the whole field. MULTIPLICATION (3 No. Factors) 





These Instruction SUBTRACTION 
Cards cover all four operations of arithmetic DIVISION 
both in whole numbers and decimals. We will Jf eos At) Sao eg aes ge 
gladly furnish any or all of these cards to any Decimals 
(2 CARDS) 


school free on request. Write our Educational Addition and Multiplication 


Department. Subtraction and Division 





Under-supply, under-training and 
under-pay in the teaching profession 
is a problem America must solve. 





The MONROE EDUCATOR—A regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator sold only to schools at a special price. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “S22.272=-"" 
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HEN light is too glaring, man has sunglasses and 
eyelids to protect his eyes. 

But when noise is nerve-wracking, man has no “earlids” 
to protect his ears. And in school harsh noise is as 
“glaring” as harsh lighting —and as needless. 

For just as the proper filter removes irritating glare from 
an otherwise efficient light, Acousti-Celotex* drilled cane 
fibre tiles remove the irritating and annoying reflected 
sound waves that make a room noisy —that distract and 
fatigue both pupils and teachers. 

By absorbing these sound waves Acousti-Celotex cuts 
the noise short a split second after it’s born —causes it to 
die out many times faster than it would in an untreated 
room. This results in the Quiet Comfort that soothes 
nerves and lessens the fatigue of staff and students. 








i 
ae 





That's why more schools sound condition with Acousti- 
Celotex drilled cane fibre tiles than with any other acous- 
tical material. It’s efficient, good looking, economical, 
permanent —and can be repeatedly painted. 

Remember, too, your Acousti-Celotex distributor is a 
member of an organization with the combined experience 
of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. Consult 
him with confidence. His advice is yours without obliga- 
tion —and he guarantees results. 


A note to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Sound Conditioning: A Guide to Those Responsible for 
Education. “Must” reading for-every school administrator. 
For your free copy write to: The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. NS-247, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
"Asatte 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Fibre leé SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX 


CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO 3, 
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J TLE »/herr FOR SCHOOLS 


The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 
this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 128. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 
item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Group Opinion Measured NS 434 
Balloting Tabulated by New Instrument 

The composite 
opinion of a group 
or the result of a 
ballot can now be 
obtained simply and 
without the usual ac- 
companying confu- 
sion by means of an 
opinion meter, a new 
instrument an- 
nounced by the Spe- 
cial Products Divi- 
sion of the General 
Electric Company. 
This instrument, 
which will accom- 
modate as manv as 
120 individuals, enables each participant not only to express 
his opinion on the subject involved but to do so secretly 
and in degree. 

The instrument consists of a large indicating unit and 
up to 120 hand held stations on each of which are a dial, 
calibrated from 0 to 100, and an adjustable pointer. From 
0 to 50 is the “no” side of the dial; from 50 to 100 is the 
“yes” side, and there is an “off” position. If strongly in 
favor of a question, the participant turns the pointer close 
to 100; if indifferent, to 50, and, if disapproving, close to 0. 
The results of all the individual stations are then averaged 
by the indicating unit, the sweep pointer on the dial stopping 
and locking at a number corresponding to that average in 
about ten seconds. The percentage of those turning their 
stations to “off,” not desiring to express an opinion, can 
be determined also, 

In balloting, fifty-fifty opinions are not taken into account 
in the results nor are those stations turned to “off” but the 
percentage of those “on the fence” can be determined if 
desired.—Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Corrosion, Scale Water 
Problems Overcome by Chemical 
Whether it uses 13,000 or 1,000,000 gallons of water a 
month, any school having corrosion or scale water troubles 
in hot water or cooling water systems will be interested in 
the new series of Micromet feeders by which Micromet 
chemical can be fed into the water lines. Micromet is a 
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modification of Calgon which, according to the manufac- 
turer, is being used successfully in more than 600 municipal 
water systems and in many industrial installations to prevent 
lime scale and control corrosion. 

The new series consists of large types of feeders which 
hold up to 20, 50 or 100 pounds of Micromet at one charge. 
Because the chemical dissolves slowly, at a rate of 25 per 
cent a month, only that much of the initial charge needs 
to be renewed each month. 

Micromet is reported of value also in air conditioning 
systems where evaporative condensers and coolers tend to 
scale up or corrode.—Calgon, Inc., Hagan Building, 323 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Assemble Lathe on Your Desk NS 436 


With This Revolutionary Booklet! 


More revealing than blueprints, photographs, charts or 
the conventional printed instruction manual is the report 
of instructors who have examined the Visual Demonstrator, 
a transparent presentation of the recently announced 
LeBlond Dual Drive lathe. For that matter, all who see 
this book, which is printed in an entirely new process, 





exclaim, “It’s something!” just as the manufacturer expected 
they would. Those who have not seen the book cannot 
visualize its effectiveness from a word description; even 
photography is inadequate. A word description, however, 
can tell what the book does. 

The Visual Demonstrator permits the reader literally to 
disassemble and assemble the lathe piece by piece right on 
his desk. The new technic creates no optical illusion; it 
virtually x-rays the lathe in three dimensions to provide a 
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much sharper conception of lathe design, construction and 
maintenance than is said to have been possible ever before. 
Nothing is left unexplained because descriptive text is 
keyed to the illustrations. 

This revolutionary booklet is available in limited quanti- 
ties at $1 each——The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 


Hair Dryer NS 437 
Designed for Hard, Continuous Service 


Electric-Aire, a 
heavy duty hair dry- 
expected to 
have extensive use in 
school swimming 
pools and gymnasi- 
ums because it is 
designed for hard, 
continuous service. 
It dries hair thor- 
oughly in from three 
to five minutes, ac- 
cording to the man- 
ufacturer, thus great- 
ly reducing colds 
resulting from wet 
hair and exposure. 

A choice of three types of switch control is afforded 
in the Electric-Aire de luxe model hair dryer which can 
be recessed into the wall or surface mounted. It is said to 
be quiet, safe and fully guaranteed and prompt delivery 
schedules are reported.—Electric-Aire Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


er, is 
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Automatic Fire Detection 
Will Protect School Property 


Since no amount of precaution can prevent fire, the logical 
answer seems to be automatic fire detection and the Game- 
well Company has it: Vigilarm. A new, improved fire 
detection. system, it,.automatically discovers fire, warns 
building occupants agd summons the fire department. 

A heag. segsitive “nervous system,” Vigilarm consists of 
a continuous fngth of ‘fine copper tubing installed along 
the ceiling. This insulated hollow tubing permits constant 
electrical supervision and is said to eliminate all other ob- 
jectionable features of bare copper tubings, including the 
possibility of corrosion, rupture, breakage or removal. 
Operating on the rate-of-rise principle, the tubing instantly 
detects and reports the abnormal heat that is present in 
every fire, however small, and reports it to the “brain,” a 
patented detector unit. 

Summoning of local help may be enough, but the “brain” 
remains on the alert. If the fire is not immediately ex- 
tinguished, if the abnormal heat continues past the danger 
point, the detector unit then goes into action again, sending 
out a fire signal over the municipal fire alarm system to the 
fire department. 

“Safeguarding Life and Property From Fire” is the title 
of a booklet which graphically tells the story of Vigilarm. 
—The Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Radio Receiver NS 439 


Construction Kits Available to Schools 


Radio receiver construction kits, similar to those used 
in the radio and electronic training courses conducted by 
the army and the navy during the war, have been made 
available by the Specialty Division of General Electric 
Company’s Electronics Department for radio education ap- 
plications in schools and colleges. 

They are designed to illustrate all the principles involved 
in modern radio receiver construction and include all the 
parts necessary to build a complete 5 tube superheterodyne 
receiver, punched chassis, tubes, loop antenna, 5 inch loud- 
speaker and instructions and diagrams. Using these kits, 
pupils can perform many instructive experiments, such as 
studies of rectifiers, filters, amplifiers and oscillators, ac- 
cording to E. C. Hovey, head of the division’s educational 
section—G-E Electronics Department, Wolf Street Plant, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Metal Covered Wood Molding 
Has Many Uses in Schools 


NS 440 


Loxit, metal covered wood molding, having the appear- 
ance of heavy polished metal but actually light, flexible and 
comparatively inexpensive, is expected to have countless uses 
in schools—from picture framing to interior decorating. 
General information, including description of the product, 
lengths, attachments, handling charges and terms of cost, 
is presented in “Loxit Metal Covered Wood Moulding,*% 
a catalog available upon erequest—The Loxit Moulding 
Company, 1217 West Washihgton Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Drinking Fountain Complex 

Cured by New Bubbler Valve 
The drinking fountain 

can be approached without \™% 

trepidation or hesitancy 

once the new Ebco 12000 

Bubbler has been installed. 

This new angle stream 

bubbler has a self closing 

valve and automatic stream 

control that eliminates the 

squirting bugaboo. Finger 

tip operation permits a full 

flow of water at any stream 

height without squirting or 

surging. A sparkling chro- , 

mium plated bubbler guard enhances its modern design 

and meets all sanitary codes, an important school factor. 
The valve has an all brass body with a roller bearing 

operating mechanism and special alloy brass forgings; it 

is readily accessible for regulating the bubbler stream to 

any desired height; it has no screen, is nonclogging and, 

according to the manufacturer, will give years of trouble 

free service. The new Oasis Electric Water Cooler comes 

equipped with this new type of bubbler but the valve can 

be installed on other water coolers as a replacement.— 

Ebco Manufacturing Company, 403 West Town Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Marble Reappears NS 442 


On the Building Scene 


To show what domestic and foreign marbles are available 
in this country today and what quarrying conditioris are 
likely to be in this country and abroad for the coming year, 
the Marble Institute of America has prepared a brochure, 
“Marble Forecast—1946-1947.” The booklet groups marbles 
into four classifications according to their respective char 
acteristics and working qualities and, in addition, according 
to the color ranges for both foreign and domestic marbles. 
Too, it tells what quarriers, importers, wholesalers, finishers 
and contractors of marble are still doing business since the 
depression and war years.—Marble Institute of America, 
108 Forster Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Lamps for Rugged Duty NS 443 


Suggested in New Bulletin 


Four types of light bulbs, especially designed for service 
where ordinary light bulbs fail because of vibration or other 
rugged duty, are described in the Lustra Corporation’s 
bulletin, No. 103. Included are Vibration Service lamps 
with all flexible construction, Rough Service lamps with 
flexible 12 anchor filament mounts and Milltype lamps 
with all wire shock absorbing filament supports and other 
rugged cuty features. According to the four page bulletin, 
these lamps assure continuously efficient service in applica- 
tions ordinarily destructive to standard types of lamps.— 
Lustra Corporation of America, 40 West Twenty-Fifth 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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New Fire Extinguisher 
Is Midget in Size Only 
“Mighty midget” 


is a two word de- 
scription of the 
American -LaFrance- 
Foamite Corpora- 
tion’s 3% 
Speedex Extinguisher 
which is now in pro- 
duction. Called the 
Alfco Speedex, _ its 
contents weigh only 
3% pounds but ex- 
pand upon release to 
450 times their contained volume. It is said to be an ideal 
medium for extinguishment of small fires in oils and greases 
and in small electrical hazards. 

Carbon dioxide is the extinguishing agent and it is re- 
leased by palm pressure upon a quick acting squeeze type 
of valve. This gas is nonpoisonous, noncorrosive and odor- 
less, is a nonconductor of electricity and will not freeze at 
any climatic temperature. Being heavier than air, it will 
not support combustion. 

The Speedex 3% is only 3 9/16 inches in diameter, has 
an overall length of 22 inches and its total weight is less 
than 12 pounds. It is shipped fully charged with wall 
hanger, screws and record tag —American-LaFrance-Foam- 
ite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Edging Machine 
Features Dustless Operation 


Because of its dustless 
operation and its small size 
which permits use in hard 
to reach areas, the new 
Tennant Model S Edging 
Machine is said to be an 
excellent unit for schools. 
It will refinish desk tops, 
sand around stationary 
furniture and renovate 
thresholds and small closet 
floors, it is pointed out. 

The dustless operation is 
achieved by means of two separate motors. One drives the 
sanding disk and the other, the vacuum system fan. The 
latter, operating at full speed constantly, picks up all dust 
regardless of the load on the sanding motor, according to 
the manufacturer. When the unit is. being used on a 
gummy surface, however, a separate switch permits sanding 
without the fan. 

The Tennant Model S Edging Machine uses 7 inch sand- 
paper disks and operates on either A.C. or D.C. current up 
to 60 cycles. Other features include a* headlight, a handy 
leveling screw adjustment, a disk lock device and bar 
wrench for easy sandpaper changing and an aluminum 
alloy frame. 

An illustrated bulletin, No. 56.4b, describing the new 
machine is available. It includes a price list of six grades 
of sandpaper disks and information on a steel wool adapter 
and steel wool pads.—G. H. Tennant Company, 2530 North 
Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Rats Walk to Death 
When They Tread on New Raticide 


It’s the last mile for rats when they walk through 
Rodust, a powder made with the new raticide, ANTU 
(alpha naphthyl thiourea) which kills rats by contact. A 
folder describing its composition and how to use it is avail- 
able from the Government Chemical Products Company. 
According to the folder, rats cannot avoid Rodust as they 
do traps, baits and other types of rat killers; it is twenty 
to forty times as effective as the standard rat poison and is 
extremely easy to use. Emphasized, too, is the fact that 
Rodust is harmless to human beings and to household pets. 
—Government Chemical Products Company, 2000 West 
Fourteenth Street, Department AAA, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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New Slide Projector NS 447 
Lists Many Features, Including Lower Price 


Eight important features are listed by Bell and Howell 
for its new Filmo Duo-Master Projector for 2 by 2 inch 
slides: efficient illumination system, superior slide protec- 
tion, drop-out lamp replacement, cool operating tempera- 
ture, adjustable condensers, rock-steady projection, inter- 
changeable lenses, die-cast construction. Additional fea- 
tures include spiral-groove microfocusing, 8 degree vertical 
tilt, hinged lamphouse lid, functionally positioned controls 
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and brown wrinkle finish. With 5 inch lens in position, 
the projector’s dimensions are 4% inches wide, 13 inches 
long and 8% inches high. A specially designed compart 
ment case is available, too. 

Designed with the same engineering precision and skill 
that characterize the company’s higher priced models, the 
manufacturer points out that the new projector is offered 
in a price range lower than that of the already well known 
Filmo Slide Master.—Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, III. 


NS 448 


Transparent Mirror 
Has Application in Educational Field 
Transparent mirrors, the many uses of which include 
that in child behavior clinics, in 
teacher training institutes and in guidance laboratories, are 
at Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


of observation window 


now in volume production 
Company. When seen from one side, the transparent mirror 
is a reflective surface; the other, a window. An 
almost incredibiy thin film of chromium alloy is the key 
to the mirror’s performance—an effective reflecting surface, 
it also permits passage of light—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 23126 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Aluminum Chair NS 449 
Utilizes Well Known Cooking Utensil Metal 


Wear-Ever Aluminum, 
which has won wide ac 
ceptance in the field ot 
cooking utensils, is now 
being employed in a new 
product: the Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Chair. This 
unit is constructed of an 
aluminum alloy which has 
been selected because of its 
high strength. 

The ease with which this 
chair can be cleaned will 
hold a definite appeal for 
the maintenance depart 
ment. All that is required for cleaning is to wipe the 
metal with a wet cloth, for the aluminum parts of the 
chair are protected by a patented oxide coating. This finish 
is integral with the metal and will not stain, corrode or 
show finger marks, says the manufacturer. In addition, the 
plastic coated fabric upholstering will withstand abuse and 
hard usage, soap and water removing dirt and grease. 

Bakelite finials, rubber cushioned nickel glides and lock 
type of nuts are other features of this self leveling chair. 
Available in red, green, blue or ivory, it was designed by 
Lurelle Guild to harmonize with any surrounding, particu- 
larly the school cafeteria——-The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, New Kensington, Pa. 


NS 450 


Planning Memorial, Honor Roll? 
New Brochure Contains Helpful Information 


In schools where the erection of honor rolls or war 
memorials is planned, those responsible will find helpful 
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information in a new brochure published by the Interna 
tional Bronze Tablet Company. This booklet offers com- 
plete information on standard and custom designs, costs, 
uses, sizes and other problems and is available without 
charge or obligation—Harold W. Paul, President, Interna 
tional Bronze Tablet Company, Inc., 36 East Twenty-Second 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


NS 451 
Simple to Operate; Uses New Type of Fluid 


Fire Extinguisher 





Anyone can operate the 
Stop-Fire extinguisher, 
even a frail woman or a 
child, says its manufac- 
turer. Ease of operation 
accuracy of aim, 
however, are not its only 
significant improvements 
over the old type of 
equipment: The charac- 
ter of the fluid is simi- 
larly an important ad- 


and 


vancement. 

In Stop-Fire, carbon 
dioxide is combined with 
carbon tetrachloride. Re- 
leased as a fine spray, 
these chemicals are converted instantaneously into a heavy, 
lire smothering gas. As a result, fires of the most stubborn 
kind — oil, ether, gasoline, electrical—are blanketed and 
snuffed out in a matter of seconds. The user simply points 
the flexible hose at the fire and flicks the valve. 

The Stop-Fire has a long range, the bulk of the stream 
traveling anywhere from 15 to 25 feet, and there is no 
possibility of a spoiled aim. The tank is out of the way, 
suspended by a shoulder sling—Union Stop-Fire Corpora- 
tion, Fourth Avenue and Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Floor Cleaning Equipment NS 452 


Described in New Catalog 


Not only does Catalog No. 946 of Geerpres Wringer, 
Inc., present the company’s complete postwar line of com- 
mercial floor cleaning equipment but it features a bit of 
history that will be of particular interest to the maintenance 
staff: the evolution of the mop wringer. Based on detailed 
records in the U. S. Patent Office, this pictorial representa- 
tion shows how mop wringers have been improved through 
the years from the earliest back-breaking models to the 
modern Geerpres wringers which squeeze water from the 
wet mop “down” instead of “up.” 

Geerpres mop wringers, according to the 16 page catalog, 
speed up the operation, work uniformly throughout a longer 
service life, eliminate splashing, keep operators’ feet dry 
and cannot squirt water on the operators or on the clean 
floors. 

Tanks are shown as is the Geerpres mopstick which is 
designed for ease of assembly and safe use. The mop cannot 
tangle; there are no screws to injure furniture, and no metal 
touches the floor, thus eliminating the danger of marring 
surfaces——Geerpres Wringer, Inc., 231 Diana Avenue, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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VICTOR 16mm Equipment 


] fHeERever children are taught, 16mm sound motion pictures 


now bring a new world of learning into their lives. 


The little red school house has the same advantages in visual edu- 
cation as does the modern city school—thanks to thousands of 
films and a VICTOR 16mm Sound Projector. To get the most out of 
today’s many splendid films on every subject, depend on Victor 
for certainty of performance... ease of operation . . . film safety 
... picture brilliance and sound fidelity. There are many VICTOR 
exclusive features that make it the “finest in 16mm equipment.” 


Write for the new Victor booklet, showing these outstanding 


features in detail. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York °¢ Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
6 M M : © 82°F. eo. 
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QUICK AS A WUWNK roves vine 











Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 













Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish | 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 


or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 


Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
7 


only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headjngs, but it also 








has thousands of short ¢humbnail articles including sketches of important 


people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs”’ with unanswered questions. . 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 





Write for information and earliest shipping date to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 






